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‘Tue first settlers of New England were men who understood 
and felt the importance of education. While asa body they were 
well instructed, many individuals among them came stored with 
the various learning of the English Universities—Scarcely, there- 
fore, had the pilgrim fathers of New England subdued a few spots 
in the wilderness, where they had sought shelter from persecution, 
when their solicitude to transmit to future generations the benefits 
of learning, impelled them, while yet struggling with many and 
great difficulties, to enter upon the work of providing here for such 
an education in the liberal arts and sciences, as was to be obtained 
in Europe ; justly regarding an establishment for that purpose as an 
essential part of the fabric of civil and religious order, which 
they were employed in constructing, and which, with some modi- 
fication, now happily stands so noble a monument of their energy 
of character, of their love of well regulated liberty, of their wisdom, 
virtue, and piety.’ * 

Such is the simple explanation with which the historian of 
Harvard University introduces the account of the first efforts of our 
fathers, in opening fountains of knowledge, beside the tree of 
liberty. Such were the men who founded a system of free schools, 
which brings home to every inhabitant of New England the ele- 


* Peirce’s History of Harvard University. 
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98 Origin of the University. 


ments of knowledge ; and such is the evidence, that those who are 
well taught desire to maintain an aristocracy of their own, by 
keeping the mass in ignorance ! 

We observed in our last number, that Harvard University was 
the first established in our country, and that we deferred a sketch 
of its history, only because we could not procure an engraving in 
time to preserve chronological order. We now present one, not 
merely as an ornament to our work, but because it is gratifying to 
us, and we presume will be to our readers, to have some locality 
with which our conceptions of an institution, and the intelligence 
we receive concerning it, may be associated. 

It was only in 1636, siw years after the first settlement of 
Boston, that the General Court, or Legislature, of the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, devoted four hundred pounds, (a sum equal to 
the entire taxes of the colony for a year,) for the establishment of 
a college at Newtown, which two years after received the name of 
Cambridge, in remembrance of the Alma Mater of many of the 

rincipal colonists. A generous bequest from the Rev. John 

arvard, of his library, and half of his estate, led the Overseers to 
give his name to the College ; and the extension of the courses 
of study has led to the title of ‘ Harvard University.’ 

In 1638, the regular course of academical studies seems to have 
commenced. A preparatory Grammar School was soon opened ; 
and the first printing press on this continent, north of Mexico, was 
established in connection with the college in 1639. This press 
acquired much celebrity for the number of works it issued, 
atid especially for printing the first books in the native language 
of our Indians, the translations of the apostolic Eliot ; and in later 
days, it has furnished some of the most valuable editions of clas- 
sical and standard works. 

The first commencement took place on the second of August, 
1642, at which nine young men received the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. It was celebrated, like those of Yale College, by 
orations in Latin, Greek and Hebrew, as well as in English. The 
General Court appointed a large board of Overseers to manage the 
College ; but subsequently gave the immediate direction to a smaller 
body, consisting of the President and Fellows, with full executive 
powers, who were responsible to the Overseers for their exercise. 
Contributions were made in books and money, smal] in appa- 
rent amount, but of great value in those days—some even of 
‘ shillings ;’—but, as Mr. Peirce well remarks, ‘ They were contri- 
butions from the “ res angusta domi,” from pious, virtuous, en- 
lightened penury, to the noblest of causes—the advancement of 
education.’ A tithe of this liberality throughout the community, 
proportioned to our present wealth, would leave no ‘ struggling’ 
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Buildings and Endowments. 99 


institutions—no neglected young men pining for the cup of knowl- 
edge, which, Tantalus like, they are only allowed to touch with 
their lips. 

In 1665, a brick building was erected at the expense of the 
society for propagating the Gospel, for the reception of twenty 
Indian pupils, and called the Indian College ; but so little success 
attended the efforts for their education, that it was soon occupied 
as a printing office. 

In 1677, a new brick building was erected in place of the first 
small and decayed college, but bearing still the name of Harvard 
Hall. ‘This was burned in 1764, with the entire library and appa- 
ratus; but by a vote of the Legislature, provision was made for 
rebuilding it, in two days after its destruction. By the liberality 
of individuals whose names they bear, the first Stoughton Hall was 
erected in 1699 ; and in 1744, Holden Chapel—the small building 
represented on the left of Harvard Hall in the engraving,— now oc- 
cupied for the Anatomical Museum, Chemical Laboratory, and 
Lecture room. In 1720, funds were furnished by the state for 
the erection of Massachusetts Hall, which is seen in the engraving 
opposite to Harvard Hall; and in i763 for Hollis Hall, next to 
Harvard on the left. Durmg the présent century, the increased 
number of students has rendered it necessary to erect two additional 
buildings for their accommodation, the new Stoughton Hall, in the 
rear of Holden Chapel, and Holworthy Hall in the rear of this. 
University Hall, a splendid building of granite, which appears in 
the back ground, between Massachusetts and Harvard Hall, was the 
last erected, containing a Chapel, Dining Hall, and lecture rooms.* 

Harvard University has been a favored child of private as well 
as public bounty, from its infancy ; and it would be impossible to 
enumerate here the succession of benefactions of various kinds, from 
the state, and from individuals and associations, at home and abroad. 
In addition to the liberal donations we have mentioned, six profes- 
sorships have been founded, since those of Hollis and Hancock, by 
private liberality ; valuable donations have been made to the library 
and apparatus ; and numerous bequests have been received, among 
which are some for ‘ exhibitions,’ or the assistance of indigent stu- 
dents, which yield an income of $1,200 annually. — It is sufficient 
to state, that the property vested in this institution, amounted in 
1834, to #617,340 19, of which $569,501 33 is actually in pos- 
session. Of $120,000 of this sum, however, the University is 
only a trustee for purposes not connected: with the institution. 
The income of $53,000 is devoted to the Theological and Law 
Schools ; of $180,000, to the payment of professors in the literary 


* The engraving appeared originally in the American Magazine, 
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department ; $13,000 to the library and accumulating funds ; 
and $48,000, the legacy of the late Gov. Gore, remains unappro- 
priated. Deducting these sums, $151,939 39 only remains, 
whose income can be devoted to the support of professors, (none 
of whom is fully provided for by the original foundation,) the pay- 
ment of tutors, instructors and other officers of the University, the 
increase of the library and apparatus, and the care of its property. 

As the result of these liberal benefactions, the course of instruc- 
tion has been constantly extended and improved, and the apparatus 
and collections belonging to a literary institution, have become more 
ample than in most other colleges in our country. 

In 1640, the course of studies was made to embrace the learn- 
ing of the English Colleges, ‘shaped however,’ as Mr. Peirce 
remarks, ‘ with a particular view to the object which our ancestors 
had most at heart, the supplying of the churches with an uninter- 
rupted suecession of learned and able ministers, and which they 
have taken effectual care to preserve from oblivion, by the motto, 
Curisto et Eccies1m—on the college seal.’ 

In the middle of the last century, Virgil, Cicero’s Orations and 
Offices, the Greek Testament, and a little of Homer, were the only 
classical studies; Ward’s Mathematics, Euclid, and Gravesand’s 
Philosophy were the only scientific books ; and Latin Compends 
of Logic and Theology, with Watts and Locke, completed the 
course. A greater amount of classical knowledge is now required 
for admission to the lowest class, together with a knowledge of 
Algebra. Livy, Horace, Juvenal, Xenophon, Homer, and some of 
the Greek tragedies, are added to the list of classical studies. ‘The 
Mathematical course includes the Differential and Integral Calcu- 
lus ; and many additional branches are taught by new professors. 

During the whole of the last century, the instruction of the 
College was conducted entirely by the President, the Professors 
of Divinity, Mathematics, and Oriental Languages, and four tutors ; 
but as early as 1766, the tutors were appointed, each to a distinct 
branch of study, thus rendering them in effect, temporary pro- 
fessors. 

During the first ten years of the present century, three profes- 
sorships were added ; the Erving Professorship of Chemistry and 
Mineralogy, the Massachusetts Professorship of Natural History, 
founded by a private subscription, and the Boylston professorship 
of Rhetoric and Oratory. Since that period, four other professor- 
ships have been founded by individual donations; the Alford 
professorship of Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Po- 
litical Economy: ; the Eliot professorship of Greek Literature ; the 
Smith professorship of the French and Spanish Languages, and 
Modern literature ; and the Rumford professorship of Seience ap- 
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plied to the Arts, A professor of Latin has also been appointed 
by the college. Each of the professors of Mathematics, of 
Rhetoric, of Latin, and of Greek, is assisted by an instructor ; and 
the professor of Modern Languages, by four instructors. A recent 
bequest has been made for the establishment of a professorship of 
History, and another to promote instruction in Natural History. 
In the year 1834, the Literary Faculty of the University consisted 
of the President, ten Professors,and an equal number of Tutors ; 
a board of twentyone officers, most of them residing at Cam- 
bridge, and devoted to the institution, having under their care 216 
students. 

To assist in this extended course of instruction, the University 
is provided with a library of 40,000 volumes, the largest and most 
valuable in our country, and probably the richest in the world in 
works relating to America, a valuable cabinet of minerals, and a 
philosophical and astronomical apparatus which is said to surpass 
any other in the United States, all of which are deposited in the 
ancient Harvard Hall. ‘They are exposed to imminent danger of 
a second conflagration, from the immediate vicinity to a college 
building in which thirtytwo fires are kept, in the rooms of 
young men; and it is deeply to be regretted, that the petition of 
literary men of all sects and parties, for public aid in providing a 
secure deposit for these treasures of learning, should not have 
been granted by the state. A botanical garden, a fine collection 
of anatomical preparations and models in wax, and an ample 
chemical apparatus, are also provided, for instruction in the natural 
sciences, 

In 1783, the foundation was laid for three medical professor- 
ships, and in 1810, the institution was extended to Boston. Since 
that period, three other professorships have been added, furnishing 
a complete course of medical instruction, in a distinct and ample 
building erected for the purpose in Boston. It is very judiciously 
provided, that the professor of Anatomy shall give twenty-five 
lectures on the structure of the human body, and the professor of 
Medicine seven lectures on the art of preserving health, to the 
students of the literary department at Cambridge, illustrated by 
the preparations and models we have mentioned. Every institu- 
tion in our country ought to have such a provision for giving our 
young men a knowledge of their own frames; and in order to be 
made most useful, it should be given before the student has be- 
come a slave to the ordinary habits of collegians, 

In 1817, a Law School was opened, which now contains about 
fifty students, under the instruction of two professors. A small 
but very neat building has recently been erected for the delivery 
of lectures, on the right of Massachusetts Hall, which is called 
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102 Funds useful to the Indigent. 


the Dane Law School, from the name of the founder. It contains 
a law library of more than 3000 volumes. 

Since the year 1815, a Theological School has been estab- 
lished, the only one in the United States under the direction of 
Unitarian professors. It contains 26 students, instructed by three 
professors, (including the college professor of Divinity,) who also 
conduct the religious worship of the University. A fine building 
has been erected for this institution, at a short distance from those 
of the academical department. 

The attempt is often made, to represent our colleges as intended 
and adapted to restrict the acquisitions of learning to the children 
of the rich, and every endowment as a provision for sustaining 
the power of an aristocracy. But how is science to be taught 
without books and apparatus? How, on the present plan, are 
students to be lodged without buildings ; and how can they be well- 
taught, and disciplined, unless the ablest men are secured for the 
purpose, by a remuneration equivalent to that which they would 
receive in other employment$? ‘The truth is, every student in 
most of our colleges receives instruction at less than its actual 
cost, and every endowment, is but a provision for diminishing his 
expenses, or increasing his means of improvement. Instead of 
favoring an aristocracy, the obvious effect of a fund is, to give the 
indigent a better opportunity of rising to the highest stations in 
society which learning can secure ; and such has been their effect 
in numerous instances. 

The accounts of the treasurer of Harvard University happily 
afford decisive evidence on this point. From the last report, it 
appears, that the salaries of the officers in the literary department 
only, amount to $24,850 73, and the current expenses of the 
institution, arising from the care and repairs of the buildings, and 
other charges connected with the accommodation of the students, 
(not including board or purchases of any kind,) form an additional 
sum of $11,853 43. The whole amount received from students 
to meet these expenses, is stated to be $20,954 63, leaving a 
balance of $15,749 43 to be paid from the income of the funds, 
which are thus employed in diminishing the expenses of the stu- 
dents. If to this sum, we add the interest of the funds invested 
in the buildings, library and apparatus,—all which are indispensa- 
ble to the students, either for residence or instruction—we shall 
find, that each young man receives twice as much from the institu- 
tion, as he pays for his lodging and tuition. 

We wish those who regard a college as a mere corporation for 
the monopoly of learning would reflect on these facts ; and we 
think they ought to serve as an answer to the objections of those 
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who deny the necessity of funds for a literary institution, and 
insist, that a complete course of instruction may be furnished by 
the fees for tuition, or that the deficiency may be supplied by the 
labors of the students. 





(For the Annals of Education. | 
ON THE INTERCOURSE OF INSTRUCTORS AND PUPILS IN COLLEGES. 


[We present additional remarks from a correspondent experienced in College 
discipline, on a subject begun in the second article of our last number.] 


In a former article we observed that the intercourse of instructors 
and pupils in our colleges should be based on mutual confidence,— 
that it should be free, and at the same time strictly courteous. 
We must now add, that in order to secure success, the intercourse 
of which we speak, should be a christian intercourse. As we have 
already remarked, we would not make our colleges, schools of 
Theology ; but the officers in them, we conceive, are not faithful 
to their trust, unless they exert all their influence to make a deep 
moral impression on those under their care. Such an influence is 
important to the general discipline of these institutions ; in respect 
to the control of character, it is essential. What parent does not 
desire, more than anything else, that the morals of his son 
should be carefully guarded? And how can this be done, but by 
the power of religious example and precept? Some imagine that 
a high state of religious feeling is unfavorable to a vigorous pursuit 
of collegiate studies. But surely the examples of Buchanan, of 
Martyn, and of such as may be found in most of our college 
classes, sufficiently prove the error of this notion. Were we called 
upon to state, from our own observation and experience, what quali- 
fication would best insure a thorough discipline of the powers, and 
extensive attainments in learning, next to the requisite capacity, 
we should, without hesitation, name that which is the only safe- 
guard against the temptations of a college, that which alone can 
banish from the mind disquiet and anxiety—always most unfriendly 
to mental labor—and which, infusing into the heart a supreme love 
for Jehovah, and a love for our neighbor like that we feel for our- 
selves, and unfolding to the mind motives of the most exalted 
character, awakens all the latent energies of the soul. In the pos- 
session of such a principle of action, if ever, will the student go for- 
ward, rejoicing in the consciousness of discharging his duty to God 
and man, by acareer of honorable industry in the pursuit of learning, 

































104 Effects of Religious Influence. 


The experience, with gratitude would we mention it, of the 
graduates of our colleges, will bring up to their recollection, many 
examples of those who were faithful to the moral and religious in- 
terests of their pupils. We may not speak of the living. We 
could name, among others who have left a precious remembrance 
in the heart, a tutor in our college days, a mere youth, but who 
had imbibed much of the spirit of the gospel. By a mysterious 
providence, a few months after he entered upon the duties of his 
office, he fell a victim to disease; and thus were blasted many 
bright hopes of future usefulness. He never forgot the obligations 
of a christian. We now recall to mind, with sincere satisfaction, 
more than one instance, in which, with affectionate and lovely sim- 
plicity, he contrasted the precepts of the gospel with the corrupt 
sentiments of Epicureanism, as they are exhibited in the writings 
of Horace, and urged upon us the importance of a religious life. 
The most thoughtless left the recitation room, acknowledging at 
least, his sincerity and worth. We doubt not, that could the 
secrets of those hearts be revealed, it would appear, that the un- 
obtrusive yet ardent piety of that youthful instructor, had an impor- 
tant influence upon more than one member of the class. We could 
mention another, who has ranked deservedly among the distin- 
guished men that have done much for the learning and moral 
health of our land ;—one who was beloved and revered by his pu- 
pils as few have been, who watched with sleepless solicitude alike 
over their literary and their moral welfare—who, while he never 
remitted his efforts to inspire them with a thirst for useful knowl- 
edge, ever walked before man—the man of God—and exerted, if 
man ever did, an holy influence over the minds and characters of 
the youth under his charge. If any one in the history of our lite- 
rary institutions deserves the credit of having exercised a good 
conscience in his station, it is he. We would confidently appeal 
to those who enjoyed the privilege of receiving under his _presi- 
dency, a liberal education, if they do not, at the distance of many 
years, perceive in their mental and moral characters, the impress 
of the forming hand of the revered and lamented Appleton. 
Who can forget the honored name of Dwight, who commenced 
his career at a time when infidelity had begun to show an unblush- 
ing front, and who by the influence of his talents and learning, and 
more than all, his piety, effectually banished it from the walls of 
Yale? It was very much owing to his instrumentality, that this 
ancient institution has continued to be, what its founders designed it 
should be, a fountain of piety as well as learning. We cannot help 
believing, that were it not for the decidedly religious influence of 
such men, at that period when infidelity and vice were almost tri- 
umphant, these institutions could not have been sustained, or they 
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would have become the pests of thecommunity. We could easily 
refer to similar examples, both among the dead and the living, but 
we deem it unnecessary.* 

We have thus far had in view the general intercourse of officers and 
students. We cannot leave the subject without offering a few sug- 
gestions on the intercourse of the recitation room. If we reflect, 
that it is the relation which officers bear to students as their teach- 
ers, which, more than anything else, gives them influence and au- 
thority over them, it must be apparent, that this has an important 
bearing on their general intercourse. 

In their manner of teaching, instructors have two objects in view. 
1. To communicate knowledge, or rather to encourage and aid 
their pupils in acquiring it themselves. 2. So to conduct the 
recitation as to incite to personal effort and to detect and discour- 
age indolence. ‘Teachers may err in regard to both of these ob- 
jects. ‘They may be so zealous in communicating knowledge, as to 
leave little for the pupils to do. We have heard of a much valued 
instructor, that the idle ones, when they were not prepared to stand 
the test of the regular questioning, were in the habit of starting, 
with well assumed gravity and earnestness, some inquiry on the 
subject of the lesson ; and so well stored was he with matter, and 
so fond withal of communicating it, that he would at once com- 
mence a familiar lecture on the point of inquiry, and thus occupy 
the hour usually devoted to the recitation. Another and a worse 
error in an instructor is, to make it his chief end to asceriain 
whether his pupils have given a proper degree of attention to the 
portion assigned them. Such a course makes the recitation irk- 
some, and represses a spirit of investigation. The student is not 
animated and encouraged, by a series of minute, dry questions on 
the text book. We should recommend an intermediate course. 
Instructors may be as watchful as they please to detect inattention, 
but they should spare no pains to conduct the exercises of their 
classes in such a way as will inspire a spirit of liberal inquiry. 
Their zeal will animate their pupils with a corresponding ardor ; 
constraint and reserve will be banished from the recitation room ; 
and much be done towards promoting a free and agreeable inter- 
course out of it. 

We are well aware that a college officer cannot maintain the 
same degree of intércourse with all his pupils. Some have pe- 
culiar claims upon his notice; and the intercourse in a public 


* We cannot but add to the examples named by our correspondent, that the 
lamented Dr. Rush never lost an opportunity of leading his medical students to 
moral and religious refleetion ; and one of them observed, that he was led ta 
purchase and read the Bible for the first time in his life, by his frequent refer- 
ence to it, —Epiror. 
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106 Familiarity to be Combined with Dignity. 


institution, cannot be carried so far as in a private one. The 
avocations of instructors in such institutions will not permit it. 
Allowances must be made for a difference of circumstances. We 
believe, however, that the intercourse between officers and students 
should be, and may be in general, such as we have stated. If the 
object of a liberal education is to inform the mind, and to mould 
the character, how can it be fully attained but by an intercourse 
such as has been described ;—an intercourse which shall bring the 
instructor into communion with the minds and hearts which he is 
to influence? Such intercourse, it ought to be remarked, does not 
trespass upon the dignity of an instructor’s office. ‘Time was, we 
are told, when the instructor always wrapped bimself up in a 
cloak of inaccessible austerity and reserve. ‘To unbend, to conde- 
scend to his pupils, was deemed derogatory to the claims of his 
exalted station. It was so even with the country school-master. 
In his little domain, it was all dignity on one side, and obeisance 
and humiliation on the other. Such was the fashion of the times. 
A similar reserve was maintained even between parent and child. 
The tendency of the present day is to the opposite extreme. In 
the zeal for innovation and improvement, boys have become, in 
feeling at least, men ; 


‘ Primaque par adeo sacre Janugo senecte !’ 


We are for the middle ground, of a proper degree of freedom 
without the sacrifice of dignity or authority. ‘True dignity is that 
which maintains its proper position—which does not forget what is 
due to character or station. It may invite confidence and unre- 
served communion, while it repels undue familiarity. It is a trait 
of character, not the dress of the outward man alone. In the 
family circle, where all is love and unconstrained intercourse be- 
tween the parent and his offspring, it may be seen in its purity. 

Much has been said of late years, about the government of our 
higher institutions being a paternal governmment—about officers treat- 
ing their pupils as gentlemen, trusting more to their honor, and bu- 
sying themselves less in spying out their misdemeanors. We 
readily concede that there was need of reform in the discipline of 
these institutions, that important improvements have been made in 
the particular referred to, and that there is room for farther im- 
provement. But we must speak plainly, and say, that much of 
this has been the mere cant of those who know nothing about the 
management of children and youth. We should not notice it, were 
it not heard sometimes from persons from whom we might expect 
better things. In the mouths of such, language like this will be 
found too often to mean, the giving up of salutary and needful 
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restraint. Such notions are idle. We approve however of a pa- 
ternal government, and the intercourse which we have urged, is 
that of the paternal roof. If the parent is faithful to the trust com- 
mitted to him, he will not be blind to the faults and misdoings of 
his children ; nor will he spare necessary correction. He is their 
bosom friend, but he demands unconditional submission. We 
augur ill of that family, in which the parental dignity is not thus 
sustained. We have then no sympathy with instructors, who, for 
the sake of securing popular favor, within college or without, are 
so regardless of their responsibitities as to shrink from the duty of 
maintaining a thorough, energetic discipline. Neither has an en- 
lightened public. ‘The honored names which have been already 
introduced, of Dwight and Appleton, at once bring up to the re- 
collection of multitudes, college officers who were regarded by 
their pupils with the respect and affection belonging to the pater- 
nal relation, but who were always adorned with the grace of a 
matchless dignity, and never relaxed the vigor of a salutary, thor- 
ough discipline. 

It is easy to fancy to ourselves the delightful picture of a semi- 
nary of learning, in which there is a free interchange of sympathy 
and interest between the pupils and their teachers ; the former, 
with the ingenuousness of youth, opening their hearts to receive 
the kindly influences of those who now stand to them in loco pa- 
rentum ; and the latter, encouraged in the discharge of their duties, 
by the consciousness that their labors are not in vain. Through 
the controlling influence of some one mind, rarely endowed by 
Heaven, like that of Fellenberg, such pictures have, in a few in- 
stances, become realities. But he knows little about colleges who 
is not aware, that in respect to them, this is all a pleasing dream, 
and that there are peculiar obstacles in the best conducted institu- 
tions, to the promotion of a free, confiding intercourse between offi- 
cers and students. 





[For the Annals of Education.] 


PUNISHMENTS IN SCHOOLS. 


Iv a former.article I expressed the opinion, that rewards and 
prizes as they are generally given, are injurious to the young. 
As to punishments, | am decidedly of opinion, from my own 
experience, that whipping or feruling is not necessary in a select 
or private school, such as I have formerly described. Of that 
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108 Corporal Punishments. 


necessity in large, promiscuous schools, 1 would not pretend to 
judge; but I may be allowed to observe, that if it be necessary 
there, the very fact plainly proves, that parents should avoid send- 
ing their children to such schools, who can afford to place them in 
small and select ones.* It may be well for a teacher to say to his 
— at the outset, that it is utterly abhorrent to his feelings and 

is principles, to whip them, like mere animals, without reason,— 
that he wishes and hopes to have a family of love,—governed by 
gentle measures ; and that any who may choose to behave badly 
enough to deserve whipping, must leave the school, lest he render 
others as turbulent as himself. Make your school as agreeable as 
it can and ought to be made, and this threat will be a sure pre- 
ventive of much evil. 

As there can be no rules and no advice, however, which are not 
subject to exceptions, let us imagine a case in which a child is so 
placed under your care, that you cannot and ought not to dismiss 
him, for any degree of bad conduct short of absolute vice. 

I was once induced to receive into my school a boy considerably 
older than any | had ever before taken. I found that he had 
attended large public schools, had learned to think it a fine thing 
to outwit his teacher, and to play him all the pranks in his power, 
and had never learned obedience. ‘These things I did not find out, 
of course, until it was too late to reconsider the matter. He had 
been received as one of my pupils, and I felt bound, by peculiar 
motives, to consider him for a time, at least, as such. From the 
very first, I found that mild means, such as I was in the habit of 
using generally, would not do with him, until he bad Jearned by 
experience, that he must yield and obey ; and that it was incompar- 
ably easier, as well as pleasanter, to do so cheerfully and willingly 
than by force. He began by believing that he could easily con- 
quer me, and have his own way ; or at least, that he could weary 
me by his perseverance in striving to obtain it. But while I never 
once yielded to his violence, and uniformly opposed force to force, 
I took care to turn against him only his own weapons,—that is, to 
let him distinctly see, that all he suffered was the direct and inevi- 
table consequence of his own conduct. I never had recourse to 
whipping, or any thing else as punishment. I saw that the boy 
was naturally affectionate, very capable, and had good sense 
enough to choose a better course, when he should find out, as he 
infallibly must, the folly and uselessness of that he was pursuing. 
Nor was I disappointed. He became one of my best and most 


* It is in this way that common schools have been often ruined. Let the first 
attempt be to reform them; and let them not be abandoned, until this is found 
to be impracticable. On some other points the Editor's views will be found in 
a succeeding article. 
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interesting pupils; and after remaining the specified time under my 
care, (some three or four months,) he was removed to a school, 
among boys of his own age, or older, which 1 thought would 
probably be better for him than to continue with me. Not long 
after, however, his parents requested, as the greatest of favors, that 
I would wave my rules as to age, and receive him again for a few 
months, as ‘he was so much attached to me, that I had more 
influence over him than any one else.’ And this was the boy to 
whom I had unquestionably been more severe than to any other 
pupil I ever had. 1 mention this, as an additional proof, that just 
treatment, whatever it necessarily be, always satisfies a sensible 
child. If l am asked what was the species of treatment I denominate 
severe, I reply, an unyielding will, few indulgences, grave looks, 
and serious tones, a marked difference, in all respects, between 
my deportment toward him, and those of his companions who 
manifested a different temper ;—yet never, I trust, omitting to 
change these manners, when a corresponding improvement in him 
allowed it. 

With regard to any kind of punishment—administered strictly as 
such,—I neither deem it necessary or advisable. Let effects, bad 
or good, follow corresponding causes; but never act on the prin- 
ciple, which may be called correction, but which is more nearly 
allied to revenge, and which gives the child a false principle of 
action in after life, and one, which is not given by God, to his 
creatures. If achild transgress a command, and is whipped after- 
wards for having done so, there is no connection between the fault 
and its punishment, save the arbitrary one of the parent’s, or 
teacher’s will ;—or, if a child, for instance, disobey the express rules 
of the school, and does not learn his lesson, and the teacher, as a 
punishment, keeps him after school, an hour, or any specified 
time, the penalty bestowed is arbitrary. But if a child know 
that such a lesson must be learned—that if he do not see fit to 
study it at the time others are occupied, he will of course be 
obliged to take time afterwards, because the lesson must be learned. 
Then, if he idle away the appointed hour, and is told that he 
cannot go home until that time is made up, and the lesson said, 
be it sooner or later, it is only an effect following its cause. 
You do not keep him as a punishment for his remissness; he 
voluntarily brings upon himself a penalty attached naturally and 
inevitably to his offence. Some may call this too delicate a distinc- 
tion; but it is on such delicate distinctions that a child’s mofal 
sense, and I will add, sensibility to affection, depend ; for if you 
arbitrarily bestow upon him suffering which you might have 
spared him, his sense of your justice may not be lessened, but 
that of your tenderness will ; whereas, if he believes it an infallible 
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result of his own conduct, as much regretted by you as himself, he 
will, for your sake, if he is amiable, as well as his own, avoid such 
a consequence again. But take care that it be established, and 
proved by all your practice, that these natural laws, are like ‘the 
Jaw of the Medes and Persians, which altereth not ;’ otherwise, 
you have no basis to go upon. 

These remarks are sufficient to show what my idea of the nature 
of government in a private school should be ; not that I would be 
understood to say, that I always acted up to my own principles ; 
but this I will say, and this alone concerns the reader,—whenever 
I violated these principles, my experience, as well as my theory, 
warned me that | was wrong, and my own suffering, external or 
internal, was always proportioned to the deviation. 
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With Remarks on the Views of ‘ Experience.’ 
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In one of the series of letters, entitled ‘Sketches of Hofwyl, 
published in our number for August, 1831, we presented the views 
of Fellenberg in regard to punishments, and stated that he endeav- 
ored, here as elsewhere, to imitate the example of Divine Provi- 
dence. Our Creator does not often stretch: out his hand vistbly in 
punishment, but establishes a certain order of nature, in which the 
punishment seems to follow, as an unavoidable consequence of the 
crime. In the same manner, we remarked, Fellenberg endeavors, 
as much as possible, to reform a pupil, by letting him suffer the 
natural consequences of his fault ;—for example, the bad opinion, 
or dislike of his comrades,—the neglect or disapprobation of his 
preceptor,—the public notice of a fault as a warning to others,— 
and exclusion from their society, or expulsion, if not reclaimed, to 
prevent contagion. We observed that ‘ the arbitrary and violent 
punishments which appear to have no other source than the will 
of the master, and too often, seem to be dictated by his passions, 
in the view of Fellenberg, produce serious injury to the character.’ 

We stated, however, that he still concedes, in theory and prac- 
tice, that corporal punishment is occasionally, though rarely, 
necessary. He not only allows it in the cases supposed by our 
correspondent, ‘ Experience,’ and by a teacher in a former number, 
for those who have been accustomed to it, or in large schools, but 
he also considers it, in many cases, useful and important in itself, 
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in many Cases, as a counterpoise to strong propensities, or fixed hab- 
its, as a shock to the physical system which aids in subduing the 
irritated nerves, and as an important means of associating pain and 
suffering with acts of violence, so that the first impulse of passion 
shall be checked, by ac corresponding impulse of shrinking from pain. 

In these remarks, we think the true theory of punishment i is 
comprised ; and we have seen, and we may add, have felt, the 
utility of those punishments, administered as punishments, which 
‘ Experience’ condemns. 

He errs, in our opinion, in carrying a good principle to one of 
the ‘extremes’ which he deprecates. We should never inflict 
positive suffering as if it were in payment for an offence ; but the 
great object is, after all, to correct the fault; and if this cannot be 
done otherwise, Divine example as well as human experience, will 
justify the infliction of suffering. 

The word ‘arbitrary, we think, deceives our correspondent, 
and we are glad to have occasion for exposing a common error on 
this subject. In our republican country, this term is so associated 
with despotism, that we cannot hear it with patience, or conceive 
that anything is good, which is done to one man, by the will of 
another. And yet, nething is more arbitrary, at least so far as 
the pupil can discern, than that very course of ‘schooling,’ (to use 
the only term which will embrace all that we mean, Ys of whose 
punishments we speak. 

An active little fellow, who has been taught and encouraged to 
laugh, and prattle, and play, and run about, and who has been 
allowed to make this the business of his life, is brought into a 
room where he has not a single friend,—placed upon a bench, too 
often suspended, without any support to his back, between heaven 
and earth,—confined to the same spot for one, two, or three hours 
tose ther,—compelled to sit in lence, and pore over characters 
whose names are as mysterious as those of Chinese dignitaries are 
to us, from which he cannot receive any more pleasure, and knows 
not how he can derive any more profit. Now we ask, how can a 
little being, thus depriv ed of all the pleasures of his life, without 
any necessity which he can discover, and subjected to a confine- 
ment for which he can see no good reason, be made to submit to a 
punishment, for resisting the ‘ regulations,’ or the confinement im- 
posed for neglect, merely by avoiding all appearance of arbitrari- 
ness or authority, and appealing to his reason? It is idle to 
think of it. His first entrance on this course is the result of his 
parents’ will, which assumes the direction of his life for his own 
good. ‘To attempt to convince him of this, while yet a child, is to 
demand of him, not merely reason, but experience, both of which 
are yet immature ; and to neglect the order of nature which calls 
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upon him to yield himself implicitly to the direction of his guar- 
dians, because he is not competent to direct himself. No penalty 
which follows the neglect of a task,can be submitted to as a matter 
of reason, until the offender understands the reason of the task ; 
and this, our young patients at school are as little capable of doing, 
as the inmates of a hospital are of comprehending the grounds of 
their physician’s practice. Indeed, we often hear the reply, if the 
child dare to reply when he has been obliged to stay after school 
to learn a lesson, for example in grammar or latin, ‘ What use is 
there in my learning latin and grammar?’ and his little brain is 
quite as much puzzled, and his sense of justice and liberty as much 
offended, by this arbitrary imposition of a hated, useless study, as 
by the whipping which sometimes accompanies it. 

The truth is, ignorance and inexperience, whether they be in the 
child under the government of its teacher, or the creature under 
the direction of his Creator, must yield themselves to the guidance 
of another’s wisdom, and another’s will. In both cases, it must be 
confidence, or faith and love, which submits, and not reason ; and if 
the child is never taught to yield to the will (or arbitrary direction, 
as our correspondent would term it,) of another, how can he be 
prepared to say ‘ Thy will be done!’ when the hand of Provi- 
dence disappoints his best plans, and deprives him of his most 
valuable possessions, without any reason which his limited powers 
can discern. It is false philosophy to leave uncultivated this spirit 
of filial confidence, which has its bloom in childhood, and which 
forms the most delightful trait of the man and the christian, m order 
to call forth prematurely the reasoning faculties, and teach the 
doctrine, that we must regard nothing as just, of which we do not 
understand the reason. 

We have never seen an individual more strenuous than Fellen- 
berg, for rendering punishments, as mucli as possible, the natural 
consequences of faults, or who carried out this principle more fully 
or more skilfully into practice. And yet, after thirty years’ expe- 
rience and observation, of a mind thus devoted to the subject, we 
never found any one more decided than this eminent man, as to 
the necessity of using corporal punishment in the cases we have 
mentioned, or more anxious to cultivate that implicit confidence, 
which submits to the will of the educator without demanding his 
reasons. ‘This is indeed the great charm of childhood ; and it is, 
doubtless, that to which the Saviour chiefly alludes, when he 
requires us to ‘ become as little children.’ 

This childlike trust in the parent or guardian soon establishes a 
connection as firm, and as rational between the fault and the pun- 
ishment, as exists in the minds of most men between burning and 
pain, or excess in food and disease ; for we regard these as ‘ natural 
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consequences,’ chiefly or solely because they are the uniform results, 
and not because we perceive any reason why fire, or excess of food 
should produce suffering. Stull, even in regard to ‘ natural conse- 
quences,’ we have often heard a half complaint, that the human 
organs of digestion had not been made like those of an ostrich ; and 
the epicure murmurs at the feeble capacity of his stomach, and the 
gradual decay of his abused appetite. 

We presume our correspondent cannot mean that the infliction 
of a punishment annexed to a law, by the same authority which 
enacted the law itself, ‘is nearly allied to revenge,’ because 
this would strike at the justice of all laws, human and Divine. 
And we beg leave to remind him, that he himself is obliged, 
as a teacher, to make arbitrary requisitions, not only in the lessons, 
and classes, and rules of his school, but in its rewards and punish- 
ments also. A medal, surely, is not a ‘ natural consequence’ of 
merit ; and we cannot discern how being placed in a particular 
seat by a teacher, could be regarded as the ‘ natural conse- 
quence’ of opposite courses of conduct, by young minds. The 
essence of reward, after all, consists in the pleasure given—the 
essence of punishment, in the pain inflicted, or the suffering pro- 
duced; and it matters little to the criminal, whether his torture be 
caused by drops of water, descending gently but incessantly until 
his brain is maddened, or by the severe blows of the whip. Its 
justice and its kindness will be estimated by the amount of pain, 
and the spirit with which it is inflicted, and not by the particular 
mode of infliction. 

The circumstance which shocks those who object to corporal 
punishment is, that it involves bodtly pain. And is bodily pain, 
then, the most dreadful of all pains? Cannot the heart feel a 
blow as well as the skin, and askeenly too? Isthe burning blush 
of shame upon the cheek produced by a seat of disgrace, more easy 
to bear than the smarting of the ferule on the hand? Let those 
who regard it as cruelty, tell us, whether they would not have suf- 
fered Jess with ten blows, than they have suffered from a single 
frown of displeasure, or a glance of rebuke, from some loved, 
respected guardian. ‘To any one who has sensibility, the lashes of 
the tongue are incomparably more painful than any which the whip 
can inflict. If we may rely on our own experience, the cold, 
averted look of an offended teacher does much more to excite 
excruciating pain, to paralyze and check the movements of the 
childish affections, and to inspire doubts of the teacher’s love, than 
severe punishment, inflicted with evident reluctance and sorrow, 
and followed by the usual course of patient, kind attention. 
We have never found any punishment more effectual in securing 
*10 
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‘the love, as well as respect, of a pupil, than bodily pain justly and 


kindly inflicted ; and have learned the truth of our correspondent’s 
remarks, ‘that just treatment, whatever it necessarily be, always 
satisfies a sensible child.’ 

And what is there so degrading as bodily pain, when properly 
viewed? Our Creator inflicts it every day for our offences against 
the laws of nature—whether we put our fingers too near to the 
flame,—or whether we attempt to use to excess the blessings he 
bestows. He himself informs us, that he sends pain to correct 
transgression. The best of men acknowledge, like David, that 
in their own case, the discipline of thought and feeling which it 
involves has been the means of moral improvement,—nay, of 
intellectual advancement; and many can repeat with heartfelt 
gratitude, the beautiful line,—‘ For all I thank thee; but most for 
the severe !’ 


MANUAL LABOR COLLEGES. 


Ir is known to our readers that the attempt has been made to 
introduce into some of our colleges, manual labor in connection with 
study, not merely as a means of diminishing the expenses, but to 
secure our students, if possible, from the debilitating effects of a 
sedentary life. In the ‘ Episcopal Recorder,’ of Philadelphia, we 
find the following remarks on this topic, in reference to Bristol 
College. 


‘If it be important to train the mind to habits of thorough inves- 
tigation, and to a prompt and efficient command of its powers— 
if it be important to enrich it with the treasures of human and 
divine science—to familiarize it with the paths of enlarged thought, 
cultivated feeling, refined taste, pure and exalted motive, and a 
fearless and self-denying Christian enterprise, there cannot be a 
doubt of the almost paramount importance of having regard, in the 
whole course of education, to the sound and vigorous health of the 
body. This, it is believed, is admitted on all hands. But what 
is tobe done? Are we utterly to decry the old and time-honored 
systems of education, because the trite motto, “sana mens in 
corpore sano,” has not been more distinctly recognized by them? 
Are we to disregard those profound principles of liberal education 
whieh have been tried, and have not been found wanting—because 
they have not generally, in the colleges and universities of our 
country, been acted upon in connection with systematic corporeal 
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regimen? No. But it may be our duty in establishing and en- 
dowing a new Institution, to incorporate, as a radical principle, 
diffusing its healthful influence through every department, what 
may have been too long overlooked, or from the necessity of cir- 
cumstances, is still rejected in others. It may be, and most un- 
questionably it is, owr duty, in laying the foundation of an institu- 
tion which will, we hope, send forth well trained and strong men 
to fill the great trusts of religion and science and legislation, for 
generations to come—to see that provision be made while the ele- 
ments are under our hand, for sound health of body, active indus- 
try, endurance of fatigue, and firm Christian manliness of character. 
We may be pardoned, in the nineteenth century of the church, for 
being unambitious of seeing among our alumni any of those speci- 
mens of “ diluted manhood,” who associate the idea of vulgarity 
and meanness with all manual labor. The time has come when 
we may speak at large on this subject; the time has come when 
sedentary invalids of all professions are rising up by hundreds—nay, 
by thousands,—and demanding in a voice which cannot fail to be 
heard, and which must be obeyed, that systematic and regular 
manual labor be incorporated in the very frame work of our new 
institutions. Nay, a voice still more solemn comes up from the 
premature graves of genius and erudition, and eminent professional 
usefulness, entreating us to lay aside prejudices—to look at facts— 
to inquire gravely and earnestly what can be done to save our 
most promising young men from those College diseases which so 
often utterly blight their prospects of usefulness. 

The following views embodied in the laws of Bristol College, 
express the sentiments entertained by the Corporation. 

“In regard to manual labor, or exercise in the college shops, 
gardens, and farm, as an important, if not an essential part of a 
thorough and truly liberal and valuable education, the sentiment of 
Plato is adopted as fundamental: that it ‘ ought to be everywhere 
maintained, that a GooD EDUCATION imparts to the MIND and Bopy 
all the power, all the beauty, and all the perfection of which they 
are capable.’ 

The Physical Department of Education in this Institution shall 
be entitled to an equal degree of attention and supervision from the 
Board of Trustees and the faculty, with the Intellectual—with this 
difference, that the exercise of the former shall be considered as 
subserving and promoting those of the latter—while both are con- 
sidered as parts of a good education ; and in the prescribed course 
of this Institution, not to be dispensed with.” ’ 

The College of South Hanover, in Indiana, has also been or- 
ganized on the plan of manual labor. This institution, which 
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commenced in a log cabin, now has a spacious edifice; filled witty 
two hundred students under the care of six instructors, whose 
health has been almost uninterrupted, while disease has visited 
neighboring places in the most alarming manner. ‘Fhe trustees 
state, that they have a mechanical establishment whieh will give 
employment to fifty or sixty students, two hours in the day ; that 
industrious young men may earn from ten to fifteen dollars per 
session, without any interruption to their studies; and those who 
are familiar with any trade, more than this. From boys under 
fifteen, and especially those bred in indolence, they promise little. 
Such, we think, ought not to leave the paternal roof ; for to those 
bred in indolence, a college life is ruinous. Board may be had at 
one dollar per week. 

Dr. Blythe, the President of this college, has published some 
interesting numbers on this subject in the ‘Standard,’ of S. Hano- 
ver. He urges, among other considerations, that it is important 
to guard against the danger of bringing forward unworthy men, by 
the offer of complete support to candidates for the ministry from 
charitable funds ; and at the same time, that it is important to bring 
a good education within the reach of all, whatever profession they 
intend to pursue, that talents may never remain buried im poverty. 
Such schools too, he adds, ‘give birth to enterprizecreate or 
perpetuate habits of industry and economy—generate and keep 
alive a feeling of self-support and independence—preserve health 
and awaken genius.’ Indeed, where the student is compelled to 
provide in part for his own support, it is of the highest importance 
that he should be furnished with a profitable employment which 
shall thus counteract the effects of study, and invigorate the consti- 
tution, instead of adding to his danger, by compulsory and extraor- 
dinary intellectual toil. No public extravagance can be greater, 
than to allow a young man who is capable of eminent usefulness 
in church or state, to destroy the germs of life, and wither the 
mind in its bloom, by combining the toils of a student with the 
labor of a teacher or a writer—to call upon him in short to do the 
duty of two men. It is extravagance, because it is wasting the 
most valuable part of our national capital—the talents of our citi- 
zens ; and it is doubly so, if this is combined with an inadequate 
supply of benevolent aid. 
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{For the Annals of Education.] 


PLAN FOR A PREPARATORY SCHOOL AND SEMINARY. 
BY A NATIVE OF EUROPE, 


[In our last number, we gave the remarks of a native of Europe on the defects 
of our schools. We now publish his plan for a preparatory model school, and a 
seminary designed to prepare competent teachers for our commor schools, znd 
at the same time for those who intend to devote themselves to other occupations. 
Our readers will perceive that many of his views are actually adopted in our 
best private schools, and they will remark their coincidence, in some points, 
with those of Fellenberg. We need not say, that they are, to a great extent, 
unknown in our public schools.] 


In a former article I proposed as one remedy for the existing 
defects of American schools, the establishment of a preparatory 
school, and a college or seminary for the education of teachers. 
The following is the course of instruction which I should advise in 
the preparatory school. 

In the first or lowest class, the elements of the English lan- 
guage, spelling, reading, arithmetic and penmanship. I would 
recommend the introduction of a good English book, which treats 
of the present times, and of real life, and will be interesting to boys 
from seven to nine years of age, and suitable for the narrow circle 
of their intellect, and not of fables, fictitious, or ancient history. 
The style of the book must not be formed of dry sentences, but full 
of little anecdotes, written in a lively and attractive manner; and 
engravings or good wood cuts may be added. 

With the second class begins the separation of the Classical from 
the English course. Both should nevertheless, be united in the 
following studies. The English grammar compared with a higher 
Engli€h reading book, so as to give a clear and sound knowledge 
of the syntax; composing English letters to friends ; vulgar and 
decimal fractions, and the history and geography of the United 
States. The study of history and geography should begin with the 
place where the school is situated, and then go on to the next, 
noting everywhere the distance, direction, local characteristics, pro- 
ductions, manufactures, &c., so that the pupil may have points 
of comparison, and clear ideas, at first of the place of the school, 
and so, by degrees, of more di-tant objects. Nothing must be 
learned by rote, but everything by looking on the map, and ob- 
serving the four cardinal points ; and if the map should not indicate 
the name of the place, let it be drawn by the pupil in the sand 
with a stick, or ona slate with a pencil. I regret that none of our 


» bumerous geographies for schools follow such a course. 
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118 Course of Study. 


For the classical scholars, the study of the Latin grammar, and 
Cornelius Nepos. For the English, that of the French, which, if 
learned young, will be so much the better understood. 

In the third class, for both courses, English letters, and composi- 
tion of a higher degree, but left to the choice of the pupil, and 
written entirely by himself; easy declamations well committed, 
and recited weekly before the school, the teachers, and some 
friends ; a cursory recapitulation of arithmetic; the first book of 
Euclid in Geometry ; the Constitution of the United States, and 
that of the State; the election and functions of the different offi- 
cers, of the members of the Assembly, Congress, &c.; the history 
and Geography of both Americas ; the physical history of the earth ; 
and the principles of Natural History, too much neglected in our 
schools. 

Natural History should begin with the animals which surround 
us; and not only show their great utility, but represent to our 
youth, so generally inclined to every kind of mischief, the cruelty 
of tormenting their dogs, horses, cows, and other animals. ‘The 
teacher must also make them acquainted with the trees and plants 
which surround them, point out their uses, and particularly indi- 
cate the different kinds of plants which are useful in different dis- 
eases, and those which are poisonous and dangerous, even when 
they are smelled. How careless are we in general on this subject, 
and how many accidents have happened for want of this simple and 
easy branch of knowledge. 

To these studies add, for the Classical course, Latin continued, 
and Greek begun; for the English course, French continued, 
and Gerinan or Spanish begun. 

In the fourth or highest class, for both courses, English exer- 
cises on a given theme, the original compositions of the scholar; 
the reading of some good English poet to form the taste; the his- 
tory and geography of the rest of our earth in a cursory manner, 
and the explanation of the globes, and the planetary system ; in 
Geometry, the second and third books of Euclid ; further explana- 
tions of Natural History, and particularly of the wonderful con- 
struction of the human body, and the faculties of the mind. 

I have observed with great regret, the total neglect of this last 
important branch of human knowledge. We are generally much 
better acquainted with longitudes and latitudes, with the moon and 
the stars, with the tenses of our Greek and Latin verbs, than with 
ourselves ;—how we move, speak, &c.,—and how we can preserve 
our health. ‘This course alone, if properly attended to, may be 
made highly attractive and useful for the remainder of our life. 
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In this fourth year will be given a cursory recapitulation of the 
English course, or of all the branches learned in the three former 
years. In the Classical course, a recapitulation of the Latin and 
Greek, and a due preparation to enter the college or seminary. 
The study of French, Spanish, or Gerinan should be attended to 
during this last year. 

For the English course, French letters, exercises, and public 
declamations. ‘The Spanish or German continued. 

As no one can be promoted to a higher class, so no one can be 
dismissed from the school at the end of the last year, without pre- 
viously having submitted himself to the above mentioned private 
examination, and received from the faculty, a certificate of his com- 
petency, signed by the Superintendent, and the Secretary of the 
board of examiners. 

A fifth year is partly devoted tothose who are deficient in their 
studies, and partly to those who wish to perfect themselves in the 
different branches in which they have made good improvement. 
Extra teachers must be provided, able to give them the required 
perfection ; because the regular course of studies for the four years, 
must be by no means interrupted. 

With the school, a spacious yard, or piece of ground should be 
connected, devoted to the plays and recreations of the pupils, 
each of whom, if possible, should have his spot of ground or garden 
to cultivate ; and for greater encouragement, the mistress of the 
school might buy from the pupils, if they choose, all the produce 
of their gardens, at the market price. No corporal punishment 
should be allowed. It degrades, and is apt to destroy the morality 
of aboy.* To excite feelings of a different kind, a daily journal may 
be kept by the principal. Let those who study and conduet well 
be marked 4—those less approved, 3, or 2; and 1 should be 
marked for the worst. ‘The numbers of each boy through the 
whole week should be recapiiulated every Saturday, and three 
number ones, deprive them of recreation. 

A select juvenile library, the necessary apparatus, such as 
globes, maps, &c. should be annexed to the institution. Frequent 
pedestrian excursions into the neighboring work shops, manufac- 
tories, farms, &c. should be made, and proper explanations given. 
The treatment of all the children should be paternal ; nothing, in 
short, should be omitted to make them good practical citizens, 
sound in body and sound in mind. 

This plan differs from others ; 

1. By the progressive strict course of studies to be pursued in 
each class. 


*For the Editor’s views, see p. 110. 
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2. By establishing, as a primary object, the thorough knowl- 
edge of the maternal language. 

3. By embracing but a limited, and I may add, the most useful 
part of human knowledge, for the majority of our youth, instead 
of hurrying them through all the innumerable branches of study, 
with which the greater part of our school prospectuses are over- 
charged. 

4. By leaving very little to memory. Memory is like a feather 
upon the open hand ; the first wind blows it away. But to exert 
memory in applying it to objects lying in the intellectual sphere of 
our youths, as proposed here, is very useful, and even necessary. 

5. By accustoming the pupils in the early stages of education, 
to compose letters and exercises both in English and French, they 
learn early to think, and to observe a certain order in their ideas. 
This course, by degrees, will enable them to write well, and to 
express themselves clearly, correctly and briefly—an acquisition 
too generally neglected in our schools. 

6. By establishing a semi-annual private examination of each 
scholar, every pupil is stimulated to exertion, and as his promotion 
depends much upon his good behavior, his morality must also 
necessarily be encouraged. Thus a fair chance is given to appli- 
cation and talents, for abridging the time of the prescribed course. 
Parents may also learn the preference given, and the decided in- 
clination of their sons in favor of one or more of the branches puwr- 
sued. ‘Thus they may be enabled to give their children further 
opportunity of perfection in any particular branch, and lay the 
foundation for making them highly distinguished statesmen, schol- 
ars, mechanics, &c. 

By following such a plan, and developing, fostering, and exciting 
the yet slumbering talents of a youth tn one particular branch of 
knowledge, America may, and necessarily must, after a certain 
length of time, raise men of eminence in these respective branches. 
Let, for example, a man of an independent fortune lay aside every 
desire of immediate gain from his son, allow him, if able and indus- 
trious, to choose for himself one branch among the many which he 
likes best, let him have all the necessary assistance to pursue, and 
perfect this his favorite study, without being compelled to pursue 
too many at once in order to provide for his living, and we shall 
soon see this young man distinguishing himself in this department, 
because he has had the necessary time and opportunity to attain 
this perfection.* Suppose now there were one or two disin- 


* There are youth « hose natural character, or early habits, would render it not 
only useless but unsate to indulge them in pursuing their own course ; and with 
our present modes of education we may add, there are few who are capable of 
judging concerning that portion of the field of knowledge which lies beyond 
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terested fathers who would act in accordance with these princi- 

les in every village, town, or county, and who are inclined te 
follow this well meant advice, and how soon might we not see 
many young men of profound talents, and eminent scholarship ris- 
ing above the ordinary sphere of distinguished men. The State 
of New York alone could furnish us hundreds! But reform is ne- 
cessary to accomplish this ; for I must confess candidly, that ‘ by 
our present superficial and too complicated studies in schools and 
colleges, by the too close calculation of many wealthy fathers, who 
wish that their sons, once out of the senior class, with their diploma 
as A. B. in their pocket, may wander through the world, and gain 
their living by their own exertions, it is utterly impossible to 
form any scholar, any sound and eminent man, except in those few 
cases where nature has done more than our instruction.’ 

Well convinced of the useful consequences of an education 
grounded upon these simple principles, | propose, after such a 
school is founded, to establish a seminary or a college, with the 
power of conferring degrees. ‘This college should not only be 
adapted for teachers, but for students wishing to devote themselves 
to other employments. Such an institution is necessary to com- 
plete the plan proposed ; for if a youth, having begun to study in 
the preparatory school should enter in any of the existing colleges, 
where the studies differ from those which have been proposed, he 
would soon forget what he had learned, and be submitted to the 
usual routine of hurried, overcharged studies, taught in the greater 
part of our higher seminaries. In this way, we should entirely 
lose for him and for ourselves, the expected benefits of a sound and 
radical education, for want of which, the greater part of our gradu- 
ated citizens, once in office or business, feel every day their de- 
ficiencies and the necessity of studying anew. 

These institutions should never be divided and left to the direc- 
tion of separate superintendents, as both necessarily form but one 


them. To such, leisure and liberty are often ruinous. But there are cases, 
where the want of aid has checked forever the progress of a mind capable of 
high attainments; and there are many, where the struggle to provide for a sup- 
port, while the mind is pressing on in the career of improvement, has destroyed 
health and life. May not the almoners of our public charities sometimes use 
false economy in this way, and might not some parents derive valuable hints from 
the dying remarks of the lute Coleridge? In his will he regrets his inability to 
make such provision for his son ‘as might set his feelings at ease, and his mind 
at liberty from the depressing anxieties of to-day, and exempt him from the ne- 
cessity of diverting the talents with which it hath pleased God to entrust him, to 
subjects of temporary interests, knowing chat it is with him, as it ever has been 
with myself, that his powers, and the ability and disposition to exert them, are 
greatest when the motives from without are least, or of least urgency ;’ and we 
might add of others, that they are paralyzed by the pressure of pecuniary anxie- 
ties—Epiror. 


VOL. V.—NO. III. ll 
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body and one mind. 'The buildings, the discipline, and economical 
concerns of the school, must be entirely separated from the seminary 
or college ; but one mind alone must direct the method, the hours 
of recitation, the quantity and quality of studies, &c. in both insti- 
tutions, if we intend to obtain a satisfactory result. Both institu- 
tions, (whose courses should last generally ten, and at the least eight 
years,) may thus furnish a complete scholastic education. Each of 
them, after the fourth year of their establishment, will begin to 
give us the benefits of our labor. ‘The preparatory school will fill 
the college with students, taught in accordance with the course 
adopted in this school; and the graduates of the senior class will 
give us good and able teachers, who could be sent successively to 
the different counties of the State to establish new schools after the 
model of our preparatory school, and thus fill the college with an 
increased number of students taught in accordance with the course 
adopted in the preparatory school. 

In following this plan, it will be obvious to every unprejudiced 
mind, that the number of good teachers must necessarily increase 
with the fifth, sixth, and following years, and consequently multiply 
at a greater rate, the number of schools and scholars. Thus we 
shall obtain a great many good teachers, uniting theory to practice, 
and fully able to take charge of the common or district schools. 

The preparatory school and the college must not be confounded 
with the common schools; the two former must be first established 
as the necessary nursery for the formation of good teachers, and a 
sound system, before we can accomplish a radical reform in our 
common schools. I may assert, without being taxed with presump- 
tion, that any other attempt will be loss of time, labor and money, 
and will only offer a partial result. A radical, thorough reform, 
or none,—this is my fixed opinion, grounded upon a period of 
twenty years of observation and practice in this so highly useful, 
and so little estimated and rewarded occupation. By such a 
course, we may obtain by degrees, without any increase of labor, 
and with little additional expense, a radical and sound school re- 
form, as well as a complete scholastic education. 

But as we shall have to struggle against every kind of prejudice, 
and particularly against the old established routine in our colleges 
and schools, it will be absolutely necessary that the government 
of the State should take both institutions under its immediate pro- 
tection for at least five years. When they are well established and 
in full operation, the sound results will undoubtedly inspire confi- 
dence, and gain friends ; and public opinion, being thus in their 
favor, they will be able to support themselves without further 
assistance. 
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[For the Annals of Education.] 
MATTER-OF-FACT EDUCATION. 


[In an address delivered before a village Lyceum, we find the following 
remarks on a topic, of which we should be glad to receive a full discussion. } 


Tuere are evils in the modern system of education, not confined 
to the social affections; they extend to the mind ; they influence 
the imagination and the reasoning powers. Living continually in 
the outward and the actual,—little conversant with the inward and 
the ideal,—we become mere matter-of-fact creatures, incapable of 
comprehending anything that does not come within the cognizance 
of the senses ; and besides, as if outward circumstances were not 
sufficient for this, we are trained up to it from our very infancy. 
The children of the present day receive a matter-of-fact education ; 
their heads are crammed with facts,—facts—facts! ‘The intel- 
lect alone is cultivated ; the affections and the imagination are neg- 
lected. ‘The consequence is easily seen. 


‘The child is grown as cautious as three score ; 
Admits, on proof, that two and two are four. 
He to no aimless energies gives way ; 
No little fairy visions round him play ; 
He builds no towering castles in the sky, 
Longing to climb, his bosom beating high ; 
Is told that faney leads but to destroy ; 
You have five senses; follow them, my ver ! 
If feeling wakes, his parents’ fears are such, 
They cry, ‘ Don't, dearest, you will feel too much.’ 


Thus the germs of imagination are nipped in the bud; the affec- 
tions are checked in their growth, and we become cold, calculating, 
selfish beings, qualified, perhaps, for the drudgery of mere me- 
chanical operations, but totally unfitted for the higher and nobler 
employments of life. And this is what we call ‘ practical educa- 
tion!’ And to such an extent is it carried at the present day, by 
its advocates, that they would, if they could have their way, speedily 
banish from our schools every branch of knowledge that is not 
productive of immediate and practical utility. Fortunately, they 
have not yet been able to carry their object into effect. How 
soon they will do it, remains to be seen. From the signs of the 
times, we have everything to fear. Should they once succeed, 
farewell to every noble, and generous, and elevated sentiment. The 
refinements of civilized society could have no place under their 
sway. They would reduce everything to the standard of mere 
practical utility. In the words of another, ‘'They would dig down 
Parnassus to help McAdamize a road, and underlay the foundations 
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of Castalia and Arethusa with aqueducts.’ They would cut up a 
beautiful common, as they have attempted to do in a neighboring 
town, for the sake of shortening a few rods the distance to market. 
Talk to them of the utility of the Cemetery on Mount Auburn, or the 
Monument on Bunker Hill, and they will listen to you with a stare 
of incredulity. By them, nothing is considered useful but what is 
to ‘perish with the using ;’—as if man were a mere animal, re- 
quiring indeed meat and drink, and clothing and shelter, who, if once 
provided with these, is in possession of all the necessaries of life! 

‘Strange,’ you exclaim, ‘that any in their senses should embrace 
such sentiments ; there must be some powerful charm in that word, 
utility, thus to cheat a man of his common sense.’ Not at all ; 
itis but the natural result of the present system of education. We 
cultivate the intellect to the neglect of the imagination and the 
heart. Reason we cannot, at least in the higher sense of the term; 
for to that, a cultivated and active imagination is necessary. What 
wonder then that we should be the dupes of the most miserable 
sophistry ; deluding others, ourselves deluded. 





EDUCATION OF TEACHERS IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Report of a Committee of the Regents of the University of the State of New 
ork on the education of Common School Teachers, together with an or- 
dinance of the Regents for carrying the plan embraced in said Report, 
po execution, with the requisite instructions for that purpose. Albany, 
1835. 


In our last number, we had the pleasure of describing the flour- 
ishing state of the first permanent Seminary for Common School 
Teachers, established ip the United States, of which we are in- 
formed.* It is with peculiar gratification that we have received 
from the Superintendent of Common Schools in the state of New 
York,—the Hon. John A. Dix,—a report on this subject, under- 
stood to be prepared by him, with an ordinance of the Regents of 
the University providing for regular courses of instruction for 
teachers, in eight of the principal Academies of the State. 

We rejoice to find it not only distinctly, but practically an- 
nounced, in this manner, that it is the ‘settled policy’ of the 
most populous state in the Union, to educate the teachers of its 


* This seminary contains one hundred and one pupils, instead of fifty-six as 
before stated. We do not forget that the Rensselaer School of Troy, afforded a 
most valuable course of scientyic instruction, to those who proposed to be teachers. 
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common schools for their profession. Such a step, in advance of 
every other government in the United States, is worthy of this 
liberal state ; and the example, we trust, will have no small influ- 
ence on the progress of education in our country. 

The report is drawn up with great ability and clearness, and 
points out the evils arising from the defective education of our 
teachers, and the mode of remedying it, in a manner worthy the 
attention of all our legislative bodies. It states ‘ the leading and 
acknowledged defect in our common schools’—‘ the want of com- 
petent teachers ;’ and that without these, much of the money ex- 
pended upon schools is wasted, and no system of instruction can 
be made complete. It refers to the fact, that in other countries, 
seminaries for teachers are considered indispensable to a system of 
primary instruction. Of Prussia, it states the following well 
known facts. 


‘In the year 1833, that kingdom had forty-two seminaries for teachers, 
with more than two thousand students; from eight to nine hundred of 
whom are annually furnished for the primary schools. The vocation of 
instructor is a public oftice,as wellas a profession. He receives his edu- 
cation almost wholly at the expense of the state; his qualifications to 
teach are determined by a board deriving its authority from the govern- 
ment; the salary cannot be less than a certain sum, which is augmented 
as occasion requires ; and the local authorities are enjoined to raise it as 
high as possible above the prescribed minimum. Finally, when through 
age or infirmity he becomes incapable of discharging his duties, he is 
allowed to retire with a pension for his support. These provisions of 
law have made the business of teaching highly respectable, and: have 
secured for the primary schools of Prussia, a body of men eminently 
qualified to fulfil the elevated trust reposed in them.’ 


And some plan like this must be admitted, after all, to be the 
only feasible mode by which qualified teachers can be ‘ secured for 
the primary schools’ of any country. As we observed, in remark- 
ing on the report on the common schools, in our last number, so 
long as the compensation for teaching our children is no greater 
than is given for ‘taking care of our cattle, and our stables, few 
will be induced to incur the labor and expense which are necessary 
to prepare for the more difficult task ;’ and whem prepared, they 
cannot be expected to remain in this employment, ‘while other 
professions, equally useful, and more respected and profitable, are 
open to them.’ ‘Economy here disappoints itself? for there are 
no laws, or customs of caste, like those of European countries, 
which confine a man to the profession which he has adopted. 

We learn from the report, that three academies in the state of 
New York,—those of St. Lawrence, Oxford and Canandaigua,— 

*)1 
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have established courses of lectures and exercises for the prepa- 


ea: 


ration of teachers, with results of which the following is given as [— 
a specimen. 
‘In the neighborhood of the St. Lawrence Academy, the school dis- 4 
tricts are almost entirely supplied with teachers educated at that insti- q 
tution ; and so beneficial has been the effect of introducing into the 3 
schools a better class of instructors, and more efficient plans of instruc- 4 
tion, that the compensation of teachers is already, on an average, from a 
thirty to forty dollars per annum more, than it was before the academy q 
had established a department for training them. The influence of these § 
measures upon the public opinion of a small section of the country, fur- 4 
nishes the strongest ground of assurance, that it is necessary only to ex- a 
tend them in order to produce the same results on a more extensive a 
scale.’ BS 
7 


It is this influence on public opinion on which reliance is placed, 
to produce voluntary efforts for the support and respectability of JR 
the profession, which in Prussia arise from compulsory motives. § 

The plan proposed in the report, and adopted by the Regents J 
of the University, is to select one academy in each of the eight f 
senatorial districts of the state; to appropriate five hundred dollars 
to each, for the purchase of a library and apparatus adapted to the 
use of those who are preparing to be teachers, thus reserving six 
thousand dollars out of the permanent fund of ten thousand dollars 
now on hand, for future contingencies ; and from the annual sur- 
plus revenue of the literature fund, (estimated at three thousand 
five hundred dollars,) to appropriate four hundred dollars to each Fe 4 
of the Academies, to provide a special course of instruction in the — 
art of teaching. 


The following academies have been selected for this purpose. 
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For the Ist District, Erasmus Hall Academy, King’s county, 


« 2d “ Montgomery « Orange county, &! 

« a Kinderhook “ Columbia county, = Se 
“ 4th « .Lawrence “ St. Lawrence county, Fi & 
“ Sth “ Fairfield, 4 Herkimer county, & fo 
“ ch & *Oxford “ Chenango county, oo an 
“ 7a = sCanandaigua =“ Ontario county, a an 
« 8th “ Middlebury . Genesee county. he 


In regard to the course of study to be pursued, it is remarked F 
in the report, that the standard should be raised ‘as high as pos- F ~ Pe 


sible,’ because ‘the qualifications of those who follow it will in- | kn 
cline to range below, and not above the prescribed standard.’ hk | | "We 
proposes that none should be allowed to enter on the course, who | — Pe 
are not acquainted with reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, and | © 8!¥ 
so much of geography as is found in the duodecimo works on this | pl 

> rec 


subject, usually studied in our schools. 
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The following are the subjects of study proposed for the teach- 
ers’ course, which are required to be thoroughly taught, and while 
they are not intended to exclude others, shall not be allowed to 
give way to any. 

1. The English language. 

2. Writing and Drawing. 

3. Arithmetic, mental and written; and Book-keeping. 

4, Geography and General History, combined. 

5. The History of the United States. 

6. Geometry, Trigonometry, Mensuration and Surveying. 

7. Natural Philosophy and the Elements of Astronomy. 

8. Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

9. The Constitution of the United States, and the Constitution 
of the State of New York. 

10. Select parts of the Revised Statutes, and the duties of Public 
Officers. 

11. Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. 

12. The Principles of Teaching. 

Full and interesting directions are given concerning the method 
of instruction which should be adopted in each of these branches, 
which will scarcely admit of abridgment. On the principles of 
teaching, it is observed, ‘ instruction must be thorough and copious.’ 


‘It must not be confined simply to the art of teaching, or the most 
successful methods of communicating knowledge, but it must embrace 
also those rules of moral government, which are as necessary for the 
regulation of the conduct of the teacher, as for the formation of the 
character of those who are committed to his care. 

‘Although this branch of instruction is mentioned last in the order of 
subjects, it should in fact run through the whole course. All the other 
branches should be so taught, as to be subservient to the great object of 
creating a facility for communicating instruction to others. In teaching 
the principles of the art, it would be desirable to make Hall’s lectures on 
School-Keeping, a text book; and Abbott's Teacher, Taylor’s District 
School, and the Annals of Education should be used as reading books, 
for the double purpose of improvement in reading the English language, 
and for becoming familiar with the most improved mode of instruction, 
and the best rules of school government. From the Annals, select parts 
only would be chosen for the purpose.’ 


In remarking upon the practical execution of this plan, the im- 


"> portance of exercising the mind, instead of merely amassing 


| knowledge—of making the pupils think for themselves, instead of 


treasuring up other men’s thoughts, is strongly urged. It is pro- 
posed, that in the ordinary subjects of study, instruction should be 
given to those destined for teachers, in connection with other pu- 


| pils, but that they should be employed in succession, to hear the 


recitations under the direction of the instructor. 
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128 Certificates.—Itinerating Lecturers. 


As to the duration of the course, it is stated that three years is 
the shortest period which can be reasonably assigned. Each 
pupil who completes the course, and gives satisfactory evidence at 
a public examination, of a thorough acquaintance with all the sub- 
jects of study, and of his ability to teach them, is to receive a 
diploma, signed by the Trustees, and the Principal of the Academy, 
testifying that he is qualified to teach. ‘This, however, is not in- 
tended to supersede the necessity of the biennial examination and 
certificates of the Inspectors of Common Schools in each town 
which is required by law. In this way, provision is made not only 
to ascertain the original ability and character of the teacher, 
but to exclude him from the employment if he should, in any way, 
forfeit his claims to confidence. 

A student, who does not finish the entire course, is to receive 
merely a certificate from the Principal of the Academy, stating the 
time spent in the institution, and the studies pursued, and giving 
his opinion of the character and qualifications of the individual, 

In regard to the provision of books for the use of the candidates 
for the teacher’s office, the committee leave the selection for future 
consideration ; and refer, even the choice of class-books, for the 
present, to the respective teachers in order to obtain their opinions, 
and the results of their experience. ‘They propose the purchase of 
a set of simple astronomical, philosophical, and chemical apparatus, 
geometrical solids, surveying instruments, a quadrant, telescope, 
globes, atlas, a map of the United States and of the State of New 
York, for each academy. One modification of the itinerating sys- 
tem of instruction is proposed by the committee, which we think 
is highly valuable, and which we believe has been practised upon 
to some extent, by Prof. Eaton, and his pupils of the Rensselaer 
School of Troy. They suggest, that when the state of the funds 
shall permit, a professional Jecturer may be employed to give a 
course of lectures on the various branches of Natural Science, for 
one month in the year at each of the Academies, to illustrate more 
fully, and fix more firmly in the minds of the pupils, the principles 
they have learned from their text-books, and from the lectures and 
apparatus of the academy. They believe that the sum of one 
thousand dollars with the fees of the students, would procure such 
a lecturer for eight months in the year, for the teachers’ depart- 
ment ; and they propose that he should, at the same time, be em- 


ployed by the Regents to inspect the state of the department. | 4 
After the long continued efforts we have made to excite public | — 


attention to this subject, we need not say that we are highly grati- 
fied by so happy a commencement of the only true mode of im- 
proving our common schools,—that of improving the teachers to 
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Education and Crime. 129 


whose care they are committed. Still we trust it is but the com- 
mencement of a system, which shall provide a full and regular 
supply of qualified teachers for this state, and ultimately for every 
state in the Union. As the committee observe in the report, the 
number of teachers thus instructed will be too limited to meet the 
wants of our schools ; and the most important effects to be antici- 
pated are, to influence public opinion, to raise the standard of quali- 
fications for teaching and of methods of instruction, and to produce 
a conviction that, in the education of children, liberality is the 
only true economy. We trust that in these and other modes, pub- 
- lic opinion will soon be so much elevated as not only to permit, 
" but to demand the establishment of institutions devoted to this ob- 
_ ject, not less extensive and not less liberaliy endowed than those 

which are consecrated to the education of the ministry. Could the 

same benevolence which endowed these, be made to perceive that 
» teachers are employed in laying the foundation of the edifice, to 
_ which ministers can only add the top-stone, we might hope soon to 
| see Teachers’ Seminaries, which should scatter blessings through 
| the schools of our land. Is there no Phillips, or Bartlett, or Per- 
- kins, or Girard to endow them ? 
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EDUCATION AND CRIME. 


The Relation between Education and Crime, in a letter to the Right Rev. 
Wituiam Wuire, D. D., President of the Philadelphia Society for 
alleviating the miseries of Public Prisons. By Francis Lieser, 
L. L. D., member of the Society ; to which are added, some observa- 
tions, by N. H, Juxius, M. D., of Hamburg, a corresponding member of 
the Society. Published by order of the Society. Philadelphia, 1835. 


De eee ett oe Ce 


In our volume for the last year, we referred to statements 
_» made in the British Parliament, and elsewhere, on the inetficacy 
i mere intellectual instruction in preventing crime. We have 
been favored by the Philadelphia Prison Society with the inter- 
esting pamphlet, whose title we have copied, in which Dr. 
-» Lieber endeavors to show, that the estimates on this subject 





"4 4o not furnish sufficient ground for the sweeping conclusions 
}which some have drawn from them, against the utility of public 
schools. He admits that the progress of society necessarily 
presents new temptations, and new facilities for crime. While the 
Wants and possessions of men are few, there is little comparative 
} inducement to fraud and robbery. So long as locks and bars, and 
credit, and writing, are unknown, burglary, and swindling, and 
forgery, cannot be committed. With the progress of wealth and 
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improvement, therefore, crimes must be multiplied ; and this does 
not imply necessarily that there is any deterioration in the actual 
character of the individuals or the nation. He admits that evils 
follow in the train of improvement ; but he remarks, that this is no 
more valid as an objection, than one which was adduced in the last 
century against the improvement of roads,—that the progress of an 
enemy through the country is thus made easier. 

Dr. Lieber admits, that knowledge is merely negative in its 
influence, and may be the instrument of good or evil ; but observes, 
that public instruction necessarily involves some degree of moral 
discipline, which exerts a direct and positive influence ; and presumes 
that the mind of a pupil must always be more disposed to receive 
moral and religious trath. If the character of our teachers were 
such as it ought to be, if they would ail command themselves, and 
if they knew how to prevent the corruption which results from the 
mere assemblage of children in a school, when not counteracted by 
direct moral influence, his anticipations would be well founded. 
But unhappily, the public schools are, in many instances, the means 
of corrupting those who were previously ignorant of vice; and 
their character has not been improving in this respect. 

Still he maintains very justly, that there is something human- 
izing, something softening to the character, in every species of 
knowledge, or rather, as we think, in the habit of self-command 
which is gained by the effort to study, and in the experience of 
the pleasure derived from a calm state of mind. He also main- 
tains, that the borderers on civilization, who have so far tasted of its 
pleasures as to desire them, and are yet too ignorant or too ill- 
educated to appreciate them rationally, are most in danger of being 
driven into crime, in order to obtain them. 

But while he allows that the influence of instruction may be 
counteracted by other causes, he remarks, that there are circum- 
stances which produce an apparent multiplication of crime, when 
it may, in fact, be diminishing. The introduction of a general 
school system, or of ameliorations in criminal laws or prisons, will 
naturally be attended by increased vigilance on the part of the 
same government in the investigation and detection of crime, aud 
more readiness to convict criminals. The influx of foreign emi 
grants, a severe winter, a scarcity of money, a change in public 
measures affecting some branch of industry, a violent excitement 
on some topic of public interest, may produce similar effects during a 
given period. ‘To one or more of these causes, Dr. Lieber traces 
the apparent increase of crime in some parts of our country. 

The increase of crime in the city of New York can be traced to 
the large importation of paupers and refugees from justice, who come 
among the foreign emigrants that crowd that port incessantly. 
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At the same time that the prison of Connecticut was opened, 
the number of offences punished by confinement in the state prison, 
was increased ; and the improvements made, had a direct effect in 
diminishing the reluctance of juries to convict criminals. To these 
circumstances must we ascribe, in a great measure, the increased 
number of convictions remarked by Messrs. Beaumont and Tocque- 
ville, during their late visit to our prisons. Since the system has 
become established, and exerted its influence, the number of con- 
victions has decreased ; thus showing, at least, that the apparent 
increase of crime has not continued. 

In order to procure the data necessary to decide on the question, 
whether the apparent multiplication of crimes in our country is 
really connected with an increase of knowledge, Dr. Lieber ad- 
dressed letters to several of the superintendents of our prisons, 
containing inquiries as to the proportion of educated prisoners. 
From their answers it appears, that in the Philadelphia prison, as 
we have formerly stated, about one half could neither read nor 
write, and that many of the remainder were too imperfectly 
taught to read with ease, and thus had little access to the means 
of knowledge contained in books. Only ten out of two hundred 
and nineteen, had received a good education, and only ‘two 
oihers could read and write tolerably.’? Most of them were brought 
up in idleness. In the prison at Sing-Sing, two hundred and 
eighty-nine out of eight hundred and forty-two, could not read or 
write, only forty-two had received ‘a good common English edu- 
cation, —the least degree of instruction which deserves to be taken 
into account, in estimating the eflects of knowledge—and only 
eight had passed through a college. A fearful evidence of the 
effects of intemperance is found in the statement, that four hun- 
dred and eighty-five of the number had been habitual drunkards ; 
and many had committed their crimes while intoxicated. One 
filth of the number had become orphans in early life. 

At Auburn, of six hundred and seventy prisoners, only three 
had received a collegiate education, eight an academical edu- 
cation, and two hundred and four a good English education. Of 
the whole number, five hundred and three had been intemperate ; 
and four hundred were under the influence of spirituous liquor, at 
the time of committing their crimes. 

In the state prison of Connecticut, only eight in one hundred of 
the prisoners could read, write and cipher, when they were con- 
victed ; only forty-six in a hundred could read and write; and 
forty-four in a hundred committed their crimes while under the 
influence of ardent spirits. ‘There is no convict there,’ says the 
Warden, ‘who before his conviction, could read and write, and 
who was of temperate habits, and followed a regular trade.’ In- 
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132 Letter of Dr. Julius. 





struction, temperance and industry, are then among the best ezter- 
nal preventives of crime ; and to encourage these, will do more to 
repress it, than any possible improvement of codes or prisons. 

To the letter of Dr. Lieber, are annexed some highly interest- 
ing observations by the philanthropic Dr. Julius, who is now ona 
visit to our country, in behalf of the Prussian government, for the 
purpose of exploring its prisons. He remarks that the Prussian 
system of education is founded upon three fundamental principles ; 
1. The preparation of competent teachers in seminaries erected 
for the purpose ; 2. The legal obligations of parents to provide 
instruction for their children from the beginning of the seventh to 
the end of the fourteenth year; ‘and, 3. The foundation of the 
whole system on a religious and moral basis, so that the first, or 
the two first hours of each day are devoted entirely to a regular 
bi course of religious instruction.’ 

Under this system, aided by the establishment of institutions for 
the reformation of Juvenile offenders by private benevolence, while 
the population has increased by three per cent., from 1828 to 

1831, a decrease of three per cent. in the indictments against chil- 
dren above the age of eleven years, took place in the same period; 
It is still more remarkable, that the number of those under eleven, 
who could not be considered as having received the full influ- 
ence of this education, had actually increased. 

It appears, however, that the least number of juvenile delin- 
quencies occurred in the least instructed, but agricultural provinces, 
and the greatest in the commercial, and manufacturing districts. 
The former were generally crimes of a heinous character ; the 
latter principally fraud and larceny, or crimes against property, for 
which a wealthy, trading community affords the greatest facilities 
and temptations. [t must not be forgotten, that the same amount 
of corruption will necessarily produce more crime in a crowded 
population, who so often want the very necessaries of life, than in 
more thinly settled, and well-fed agricultural districts, Dr. Julius 
also remarks, that in Austria, the following facts have been ascer- 

iained in regard to the proportion of criminals and of children 
instructed. 
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Austria Proper, 948 out of 1000. 1 to 1676 inhabitants. 
Tyrol and Vorarlberg, 945 “ es 1 to 322 x 
Moravia and Silesia, 919 “ “ 1 to 1707 3 
Bohemia, 906 “ “ 1 to 1428 “ 
Dalmatia, 649 “ 6“ lto 138 95 
Interior Austria, 443 % “ lto 609 “ 
Galicia, i “ 1 to 1382 . 
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It will be observed from this table, that the increase of instruc- 
tion is regularly attended with the diminution of crime, with three 
exceptions,—the Tyrol, Dalmatia and Galicia. Dalmatia, Dr. 
Julius observes, is the common refuge of fugitives from justice in the 
neighboring countries; and Galicia,—a part of the ancient Poland— 
is still in that rude state of society, where the wants of life are 
comparatively few, and the temptations to crime are small, while 
the greater part of the population are peasants, under the despotic 
goverament of the landholders. Neither of these exceptions, there- 
fore, can be urged against the general principle. The Tyrolese 
are a brave, independent, and very ingenious race, travelling by 
thousands every year, as showmen and pedlars, to every part of 
Europe. With this capacity, and these opportunities for evil, and 
under a government whose police and customhouse regulations 
are so galling to a free spirit, and create so much of what may be 
termed artificial crime, it is not perhaps surprising, that superior 
information should be converted to purposes of illicit gain, or that 
their high spirit should break forth in acts of violence. But if this 
be allowed to be an exception, it does not at all destroy the evidence 
of the general truth. 

Dr. Julius very justly remarks, that the increase or decrease of 
crime ‘more than anything, seems to depend upon the manner of 
elementary instruction, whether it be a mere mechanical one, in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and some geographical and historical 
knowledge, confining the highest moral information to the reading 
of the scriptures ; or whether it is one resting on a religious and 
moral foundation, where all other knowledge imparted to the child, 
finds its test and its confirmation. He quotes the observation of 
the late Gov. Wolcott, that ‘high mental attainments afford no 
adequate security against moral debasement ;’ and the remark of 
« British writer, that there cannot be a greater mistake, than ‘ the 
supposition that knowledge is always, in ttself, beneficial.’ Dr. 
Julius believes that no system of instructio# or legislation which is 
destitute of the vital influence conferred by Christianity, can be 
effectual in preventing crime; and he might have adduced au- 
thority far more decisive to American minds, in the following pas- 
sage from the farewell address of the Father of his Country. 


‘Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity, 
religion and morality are indispensable supports. In vain would 
that man claim the tribute of patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, these firmest props of the 
duties of men and citizens. The mere politician, equally with the pious 
nan, ought te respect and cherish them. .4 volume could not trace all 
their connections with private and public felicity. . . . And let us with cau- 
tion, indulge the supposition, that morality can be maintained without 
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Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined educa- 
tion, on minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid 
us to expect, that national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious 
principles.’ 








Let this be inscribed upon our statute books and our school 
houses, as the fundamental principle of our laws and our course of 
instruction ; and we shall provide the most effectual preventive, 
and the most certain remedy of crime. 








MILTON’S ACCOUNT OF THE DUTY OF WOMAN. 











In one of our numbers of the last year, we quoted an extract 
from an address containing the familiar passage of Milton, describing 
‘the whole duty of woman,’ and have been taken to task by a 
lady, for thus sanctioning the principle of ‘ passive obedience.’ 
We plead guilty ; for we disapprove the sentiment no less than 
our correspondent, and we cheerfully make the ‘ amende hon- 
orable’ required, by inserting the extract she has marked from 
Mrs. Willard’s ‘ Appeal in favor of female education in Greece.’ 
After complaining of the contemptuous manner in which English 
authors, even Paley and Addison, speak of woman, and which, she 
observes, is to be found in no American author, Mrs. Willard 
adds the following remarks on the great poet. 
















‘Passing from these, | name but one author more. This is 
Milton, whose dazzling genius throws such a lustre around him, 
that we cannot but admire what reason teaches us to condemn. 
I refer to that much quoted passage— 









‘ My author and disposer; what thou bid’st 
Unargued I obey ; so God ordains. 

God is thy law; thou mine : to know no more 
Is woman’s happiest knowledge and her praise.’ 








‘I cite this passage not only because it confirms the assertion 
which I have made, but because it contains, in principle, what | 
conceive to be the leading falsity, which has, in too many ages, 
made even well-meaning men the tyrants of women ; and led them 
not only to neglect our education, but absolutely to oppose it. 
‘'To divest this passage of the charm it derives from being con- 
nected with some of the most exquisite poetry ever written, let us 
change the phraseology, and put it into the mouth of Adam. We 
shall then know how to appreciate its morality, and the bearing of 
its sentiments on the character and condition of women. 
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My creature, whom having made, 

By right I can dispose of ; what / bid 

°T is thine unargued to obey—God is my law, 

I thine—this know, alone. To know no more 
Is woman's happiest knowledge and her praise. 


‘What! shall a Christian teach us that man, not God, is our 
author ? that we are to look to him, as the ruler of our destiny, 
and our final disposer? Shall he go further, and deny that God 
is a law to us? Shall woman then obey all man’s commands 
without argument? Then were she justified in committing mur- 
der and every abomination, if such were the will of her only 
ruler! And this is to be all her knowledge—all her intellectual 
repast—all her means of moral improvement! She need know 
neither God nor his works, provided she knows the will of man, 
and obeys it! No—it was not our first mother in her unfallen 
state who was guilty of such idolatry, though her fallen daughters 
may be, who bear the curse of God for her transgression. Had 
she uttered such sinful words, Adam had stood aghast, as when she 
offered him the forbidden fruit; or had he not rebuked her, then 
had the angel of the Lord smitten him, as in aftertime the haughty 
Herod for the same transgression. 'Thou who hast sung creation, 
and mounted to the burning throne of God! shouldst thou not 
have remembered the first awful words he uttered upon Sinai, 
“Thou shalt have no other Gods before me ?” 

‘It may possibly be said that Milton should not be made respon- 
sible for these sentiments, because he does not utter them in his 
own person, but merely puts them into the mouth of his heroine. 
But his heroine represents a woman in her perfect state ; and Eve 
is evidently his beau-ideal of a perfect woman, as Adam is of a 
perfect man ; and the sentiment passes from her, unchallenged by 
him,’ 





NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 


Annual Report of the Trustees of the New England Institution for the 
Education of the Blind, to the Corporation, for 1835. 


Tue Report of the New England Asylum for the Blind, pre- 
sents a very gratifying view of the progress of this Institution 
under its devoted director. The number of pupils has increased 
during the past year from 24 to 42, of whom 41 reside in the in- 
stitution, Of these, 33 are beneficiaries, supported by public 
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funds ; 19 by the State of Massachusetts, 6 by Maine, 5 by New 
Hampshire, and 1 by Vermont. Four only are able to pay their 
own expenses—a fact which shows that this misfortune, like deaf- 
ness, visits the indigent especially ; and that its subjects must be 
considered as dependent on the public bounty—may we not say, 
public justice. 

The noble principle is adopted—which is the life of every be- 
nevolent institution—to receive all deserving applicants, founded 
upon a confidence in Providence, and in the spirit of benevolence 
he implants in the human heart, which we believe has never been 
disappointed in sustaining a good object, since the days of Franke. 
We rejoice that the public funds are so liberally granted, and that 
private benevolence has supplied other means, to such an extent 
that the Trustees feel justified in the erection of a new building, 
demanded by the increased number of pupils, and necessary for 
the proper arrangement of the two sexes. 

The pupils are constantly employed from six in the morning to 
nine at night, with the exception of four and a half hours intermis- 
sion, in the school room, the workshop, or the music room. 
Music has received a great share of attention, as being very 
important to their future support ; and the class in vocal music, 
under the direction of Mr. Mason, sing with a good degree of 
taste and skill. Inteilectual employments have been pursued with 
vigor and success. ‘They are generally familiar with Arithmetic ; 
and several with Algebra and Geometry. Geography and English 
Grammar are taught to most of them; French to one class, and 
Latin to three of the boys. ‘The ground is taken, that the blind 
ought to receive just such an intellectual education as is given to 
other children, with the same capacity and destination. 

In mechanical labor, such progress has been made, that the 
pupils can sew, knit, braid—and manufacture mattresses, cushions, 
door mats, and coarse baskets. It is observed, that these habits 
of industry, by employing the time of the blind, as well as by 
giving them confidence in their own powers, render them far 
more happy, than the mistaken indulgence so often practised by 
parents, of treating them as helpless objects of commiseration—a 
course which materially retards their progress when called to 
exertion. 

In regard to physical education, the salutary provision is con- 
tinued, of furnishing every pupil a warm bath, as often as it is 
desirable, and in order to secure the benefits of fresh air, the male 
pupils, like those of Hofwyl, are shut out of the house once in 
the day, when the weather allows it. 

The religious exercises of the Institution are the reading of the 
Scriptures, and of prayers, morning and evening, without note or 
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comment. On Sunday, the pupils attend such place of worship 
as they or their parents desire. 

The most important improvements, are those made in the in- 
struments of instruction. ‘The frame employed for arranging the 
arithmetical characters has been greatly reduced in size, weight, 
and cost, by the ingenuity and labor of Dr. Howe. ‘The engrav- 
ing of maps in the sunken work, first practised, involves so much 
expense in printing, that it has been very happily superseded by 
the use of others, engraved as they would be for ordinary printing. 
But the most valuable acquisition is that of a font of types, adapted 
for printing in raised characters, furnished by the benevolence of 
individuals in New Bedford and Nantucket. The great object of 
diminishing the size of the letters, and the unwieldy bulk of the 
books for the blind, has been accomplished more fully than by any 
previous plan. It appears fiom the Report, that, ‘in the books 
printed at Paris, there are, on a page of 8 inches by 7, or 56 
square inches, 408 letters ; at Edinburgh, by the improved method, 
509 letters ; at Boston, 787 letters ; at Philadelphia, the specimen 
shown us gives but 322 letters to 56 square inches.’ On this esti- 
mate, the plan of the New England Institution gives twice as much 
matter on the same space, as that adopted in France ; and by ena- 
bling them to print on dry paper, much thinner, the quantity of 
matter in a book of the same size is three times as great. ‘This 
is a most important gain, as any one will perceive, who has seen 
the French books; and from a specimen sheet, which we are al- 
lowed to annex to this number, it will be found that the character 
is sharper and more distinct. ‘The setting of the types and printing 
may be done chiefly by the blind. ‘The book of Acts is now 
nearly completed; and the Proverbs and Psalms are going on. 
Types are also prepared for printing music. 

We congratulate the Asylum, and the friends of humanity, on 
this happy result of a course of laborious efforts by Dr. Howe, 
which promise to furnish a better library to the blind, than is to 
be found in any language. We hope that other Institutions will 
unite in forwarding this effort for their improvement, and we think 
it has a claim to public patronage. 

Another important advantage is derived from the font of type, 
in enabling the pupils to compose essays or letters to their friends, 
and to correct them, or submit them for correction, before copying 
them in manuscript; for we have still to mention the most surpris- 
ing of their acquisitions, the art of writing. It is a settled point, 
that although the process is comparatively slow, the blind can 
learn to write, in a manner sufficiently legible for all the purposes 
of life. We are enabled to offer our readers gratifying evidence 
of this in fac similes, copied in lithography, from the original 


manuscripts of the pupils, by Pendleton, which are annexed ta 
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this number; and we hope they will be used in convincing care- 
less and indolent pupils who can see, that it is their fault and not 
their misfortune, if they fail to write legibly. We must, however, 
make an exception in favor of those whose hand has been spoiled 
by bad instruction; and we would advise, that such be immedi- 
ately subjected to the Carstairian system, so well developed by 
Mr. Foster. 

How delightful is it to witness the progress of human ingenuity, 
not merely in providing for the convenience and comfort of our race, 
but in enabling us to shed light upon the most benighted minds; 
and how forcibly can we apply to the present day the delightful 
assurance, that in the best sense, ‘the deaf hear,’ and ‘the blind 
receive their sight,’ and those emphatically ‘poor have the gospel 
preached to them.’ Never again, we trust, will despondency o1 
indifference shut the avenues of knowledge to any of these dark- 
ened minds. 





MISCELLANY. 


Inuino1s Epucatrion Convention. 


A meeting of the Ilinois Education Convention was held at Vandal 
Dec. 5, 1834. Resolutions were passed inviting the judicial officers « 
the state, the members of the legislature, and all interested in the estab- 
lishment of common schools, to take part in the deliberations of t) 
convention; whereupon sixty-one delegates from thirty-one counties 
took their seats. An able and spirited address to the people of Illinois, 
expressive of the sense of this convention in relation to common schoo! 
education, was prepared by a committee appointed for this purpose. 
It was approved by the convention, and five thousand copies ordered 
to be printed and distributed by the state. 

The address is worthy of being thus widely circulated. It commences 
with describing the school systems of Massachusetts, Connecticut ani 
New York. The system of taxation so useful in Massachusetts, it is said, 
could not be successful where so great apathy prevails on the subject 
of schools. Of Connecticut it is stated, that the former system of taxa- 
tion, by which the tax of a district was forfeited to the state treasury, 
unless a school was maintained according to the requisitions of the law, 
was more efficient than that which now bestows a sum gratuitously 
from the fund; that the influence of the fund has been ‘ evidently inju- 
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rious,’ in diminishing the interest of the people in their schools, and their 
vigilance in watching over them; and that the qualifications of the 
teachers, and the character of the schools has not been elevated by the 
addition of $80,000 a year to all their means of instruction, simply 
because no effort was required on the part of the people. On the 
other hand, the happy effects of the system of New York, are adduced 
to show the importance of the principle of employing a fund merely 
as an aid to the exertions which are required from the people, and 
making these exertions a condition of receiving them. The report 
adds, that the great defect in regard to schools, both in New York and 
New England, is in the want of competent teachers ; and alludes to the 
plan of the state of New York for providing means for their instruction. 


We are gratified to see, that Illinois now has a productive fund of 


$115,772, and 1,000,000 of acres of land estimated at $1,211,933, making 
in all a fund of $1,327,705. In addition to this, the net proceeds of all 
lands sold by Congress after 1819, are devoted to the encouragement of 
learning, from which a revenue of 810,000 is annually received, and the 
future proceeds are estimated at $563,333. With such funds, it will 
indeed be unpardonable, if this state do not provide ample means of edu- 
cation for its children; and the duty is urged upon her citizens in the 
strongest terms, in the address before us. 

In commencing this course, the report proposes that circulating schools 
and female teachers be first employed; and that effectual measures be 
taken to investigate the condition of the state. It recommends, that the 
fund should be employed in part, in establishing Academies in different 
parts of the state, rather than one large institution; and that aid be 
never given, for this or any other purpose, unless corresponding efforts 
are made by the people. ‘Help those that help themselves,’ is a homely 
motto, not less important to private advantage than to public economy, 
and especially in regard to schools. 

New Jersey Lyceum. 

A special meeting of the New Jersey Lyceum was held in Trenton, 
on the 2ist of January last, whose proceedings we find in the February 
number of the Monthly Journal of Education. A report was read from 
the Executive Committee, in which they state as striking evidence of 
apathy on the subject of education, that after sending out twice in suc- 
cession, hundreds of circulars containing inquiries concetning the stafe 
of schools, the whole number of replies in a year ‘does not amount to 
one dozen.’ Such facts prepare us for the melancholy picture given of 
the schools of New Jersey, in the following paragraph of the report. 

‘It is conceded on all hands, that under the existing system, the great 


benefit indicated by the term popular education is not attained. The 
number of schools is not sufficiently large. The quality of schools exist- 
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ing, is deplorably below the mark as to the fiscal arrangements, the sub- 
jects taught, the manner of teaching, the checks and guards upon all who 
manage or instruct, and the harmony, connection, and unity of the plan 
which should pervade the whole. The requisitions made of teachers are 
small, and altogether unfixed. There is no stated examination of 
teachers. Many are declared to be incompetent. Many are known to 
be intemperate, and otherwise grossly immoral. There is no suitable 
responsibility of the teacher. ‘To go back to the causes of this lamentable 
state of things, there are no sufficient inducements held out to the intelli- 
gent and enterprising, to become teachers. The remuneration is nig- 
gardly, and there are no facilities for the training of instractors ; no central 
supervision from whom the character and qualifications of the instructor 
may be certified to society at large. Hence there are few who remain 
long in this employment.’ 
5 ~ 

The Committee further state, that the mere grant of money for schools, 
without adequate checks and responsibility, is found to be of no use; 
that precipitate action would probably only increase the evil ; and that 
‘ thorough investigation’ should be ‘the first step in reform.’ 

The Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen was chosen President of the Ly- 
ceum. In the evening, the interest of a large audience, embracing 
nearly all the members of the Legislature, was strongly excited by a series 
of spirited resolutions and able speeches in behalf of education. The 
resolutions declare it as the unanimous opinion of the Lyceum, that the 
prejudices against the office of primary instructor, are ‘ unworthy of an 
intelligent and free people ;’—that ‘ any system of legislation which does 
not make provision for the proper training of primary teachers is funda- 
mentally defective, and can only serve as a temporary expedient ;’—that 
‘ Education is properly a science,’ and that without regarding and pur- 
suing it as such, our schools cannot be improved,—that seminaries for 
the education of teachers are the only adequate means of promoting 
this science, and of producing, by means of well qualified instructors, a 
thorough reform in our schools;—and that we owe it to ourselves, to 
remain no longer so far behind some of the nations of Europe, on this 
point. A plan was presented for the state, proposing a board of educa- 
tion, a superintendent of schools, and two seminaries for teachers. A reso- 
lution was finally passed, that a cheap edition of Cousin’s Report, should 
immediately be published for distribution through the state. We rejoice 
in these indications of feeling in New Jersey; and we trust it is the 
beginning of life to the dead, in a state in which we feel a deep interest, 
on personal, as well as public grounds. 


Scuoo.t Funps 1n Maryianp. 


The report of the Treasurer of the Western Shore of Maryland informs 
us, that this state now distributes annually, $36,081 62 for the purposes 
of education. 1. The interest of the Free School Fund distributed to the 
counties and the city of Baltimore. 2. Donations to Colleges, Academies 
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and Schvols, $18,100. 3. Annual Payment to the University of Mary- 
land, $5,000: and 4. Interest of a loan granted without return to St. 
Peter’s school, Baltimore, $180. A fund derived from the payment of 
advances from the state during the war of 1812, was entirely distributed 
jn the same manner, as soon as it amounted to $100,000. Some portions 
of these funds are still in the treasury, and are disposed of as the local 
authorities direct. It appears that all this gratuitous appropriation, does 
not even procure for the government the means of knowing what is the 
condition of the schools, or :ow the funds are applied. 


Manvat Lagor Instrirutions at THE WEsT. 


The Western Reserve College, Hudson, Ohio, has eighty-four students 
in its Preparatory Collegiate and Theological Departments. Shops and 
tools are provided for those who wish to pursue mechanical labor. Some 
have gained only ‘health of body, and vigor and elasticity of mind,— 
enough, one would think, to compensate for two or three hours of daily 
labor,—while others have done much towards defraying their expenses. 
The total annual expense of a student is estimated at one hundred and 
thirty dollars. 

Marion College, Missouri, one hundred and thirty-five miles above St. 
Louis, charges seventy dollars a year for the board and instruction of a 
student. Every student is required to work ; and it is stated, that he can 
earn a large part of his support in three hours daily labor, either in the 
field or the work-shop. This institution has received five thousand acres 
of land from three individuals, who assume also the labor and responsi- 
bility ef preparing it for use. 

Wabash College is a recent institution, which commenced as a High 
School and Teachers’ Seminary, situated in a very flourishing country. 
It begun the second year of its existence with sixty students, six being of 
the collegiate class. Funds are now solicited for the buildings, library 
and apparatus. 

The Teacher’s Seminary at Madison, Indiana, contains thirty stu- 
dents, all of whom, it is stated, have paid their expenses by their labor, 
without any hindrance to their studies. This institution also solicits aid 
for the erection of buildings; and it should not be forgotten, that none 
of the benefits of study combined with labor, ean be conferred on the 
indigent, on an extensive scale, without buildings and capital, contributed 
by the wealthy. 


Coutiece For Youne Lapies. 


The institution of the Messrs. Van Dorens, at Lexington, Kentucky, has 
been incorporated as ‘ Van Doren’s College for Young Ladies,’ with power 
to confer the degree of M, P, L. (Mistress of Polite Iaterature) upon 
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young ladies who complete the course, and the honorary degrees of 
M. M. (Mistress of Music,) and M. I. (Mistress of Instruction) upon 
suitable candidates. We believe an institution so valuable might safely 






















































rest on the character of its pupils, without these empty titles; and we are | 

sorry to find any encouragement to the worship of the letters of the Pr 

alphabet—so often associated with ignorance and dullness, ¢ 

Tue Asytom at Locie, Swirzervanp, anp 1Ts Founper. 2 

0 

Tn our number for February, 1834, vol. IV, p. 59, we gave some ac- frie 

count of an institution for poor children which we visited near Loele, on cou 

the summit of the Jura Mountains, in Switzerland, founded and sustained doe 

by Mary Ann Calame, on the same principle of reliance on Providence, rath 

which enabled Franke to establish and rear the noble orphan house of cou 

Halle. This amiable and benevolent woman has gone to hex rest! fave 

We 

Vocat Music 1x Scnoots. whi 

In our last nuinber we gave some account of the specimens of Voca| for 

Music in Mr. Thayer’s school for Boys and Mr. Fowle’s school for Girls in € 

in Boston. In the course of his remarks on the examination of which An 

this formed a part, Mr. Thayer observed. ‘ With the modern system of of I 

: teaching vocal music, I would say, that with very little expense of time, nate 

, degree of proficiency in it may be acquired, that has seldom been attained felt 

: to by children under the old method of instruction, and that, too, by title 

: j merely exercising the faculty of attention for two hours in the week. Yor 
| ‘Its influence on the feelings and tempers of the children, is proverbially 

+] favorable, and beside the innocent pleasure which the pupils enjoy in its A 

f exercise, the storing of the mind with pure sentiments contained in appro- Ha 

priate songs, and the gratification of others, in listening to the rich swell T 

of a hundred happy voices,—the moral tendency, as it seems to me, must alay 

| recommend it to those who have the charge of large schools, and cause it its 

to be extensively, if not generally, introduced into our seminaries.’ 

We are happy in being able to state, that the Boston Academy of Music T 

are making arrangements to obtain the old City Theatre in Federal sTIT 

Street, as a Hall for Musical Exhibitions and Concerts, and to place in’it Ligh 

} an organ of great power. Aside from the pleasure which will thus be Ty 

afforded to the lovers of music, and the advantage of having an excellent cons 

{ place for public meetings of benevolent institutions, every friend of morals mois 

{ will rejoice in this mode of occupying a theatre, and a place which has topic 

! been made the temple of atheism. We hope they will succeed. here: 

Dosi: 

Simpson on THE Necessity or Poputar Epucation. the’t 

We have deferred noticing this work, only because we considered it wide 

worthy of an extended review. We cannot any longer delay recom- Edite 

mending it to our readers, as one of the best practical works on this sub- high 






ject yet published, although some parts are liable to objection, 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Montuty Journat or Epucation, Edited by E. C. Wines; 
Princeton, N. J: Moore & Baker: January and February. 1835. 


Since our last number was sent to press, we have received the first two 
numbers of this work, They furnish evidence of the ability and zeal 
of the Editor, and we earnestly wish that his efforts and those of his 
friends may be successful in inducing the friends of education in our 
country to support many periodicals on this subject. Our experience 
does not warrant this hope at present; and with our views, we should 
rather have labored for one which we approved, than to have adopted the 
common plan of dividing public attention. We thank the Editor for the 
favorable and friendly manner in which he has spoken of the Annals. 
We regret, that without any unkind intention, he has adopted a name 
which we owe it to ourselves and our publisher to say, was purchased 
fora valuable consideration, and which we regard as our property, at least 
in equity and courtesy; for if this claim be waived, the fact that the 
Annals is extensively quoted, aud addressed, and sent for as the ‘Journal 
of Edueation,’ (of which it is only a new series) renders this an unfortu- 
nate source of confusion for the Editors as well as the publie. We have 
felt it more important to express our views on this point, since Abbott's 
title, *The Religious Magazine,’ was adopted by anew periodical in New 


York. If honorable men sanction this course, the result is easily foreseen. 


A Geocrapuy ror Cuitpren. By H. N. Brinsmane, A. M. 
Hartford: Sumner & Co. Boston: W. D. Ticknor. pp. 122. 


This little book is written in a simple, interesting style, and is well 
alapted to make the elements of Geography intelligible to children. In 
its general plan and engravings, it resembles those which have preceded it. 


Tue Mora Rerormer anp Treacner on tur Human Con- 
stitution. Wm. A. Autcorr, Editor and Proprietor. Boston : 
Light & Horton. 


The structure and laws of the human system, the almost inseparable 
connection of health and morals, and the fashionable vices, and prevalent 
moral evils of the day, especially those which are unsuspected, are the 
topics of this new periodical. Among the suljeets of the first two num- 
bers are, Cleanliness, Dress, Sunday dinners, Confeetionary, Temperance, 
Dosing, &e. The plan is novel, the subjects. are highly important, and 
the Editor is well prepared for his task, We trust the work will gain a 
Wide circulation, and do great good. We are much indebted to the 
Editor for his kind notice of the Annals, but must decline a part of the 


high compliments be has paid us. 
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Juvenile Music. 





THE CORAL BRANCH. 
A JUVENILE SONG BY MRS. 5S. J. HALE. 






MUSIC BY G. J. WEBB—WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANO FORTE, 
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Down, down so deep, Where dark waters oon rep, The coral insect lives, But rests not there with 
Thus teaching me, When coral I see, That, dying I should leave Some good work here, My 
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friends tocheer, Wheno’er my tomb they grieve. Some good work here, My friends, &c. 
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in the N.E. Institution for the Education of the Blind. 
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